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DOES IT PAY TO BE A DOCTOR? 


By ARTHUR GOODRICH 


[HERE is no croup of men of like importance in this country whose pictures 
ities are so unfamiliar to the public as those of our distinguished physicians 
The fact is a striking commentary upon the unique conservatism which has w 
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including in the list more than a very small number of the eminent men whose pictures would 
fittingly serve to illustrate an article dealing with the profession in America.—THE EDITORS 


and yet it’s marvelous how much 
you can accomplish if you only 
keep pegging away.”’ 

One of the greatest of modern physi- 
cians made the remark, half wearily at 
first and then more vigorously as his 
memory selected achievement after 
achievement which had made land- 
marks in his career. It sums up the 
really successful doctor’s life. ‘‘So 
much to do ’’—not, mark you, so much 
to make—and unceasing ‘‘ pegging 
away.” 

Another doctor, unknown except toa 
small circle of poverty-squeezed pa- 
tients, said when he was asked the se- 
cret of success in medicine: ‘‘ There is 
only one way, the way of the ‘ big men.’ 
Charge big fees.” 

The renowned physician started to 
study his profession late in life. He 
worked to make himself most helpful 
in his private practice, then to hospital 
patients, and finally as a professor to 
the young men who were beginning the 
long, uphill journey he had made. He 
has worked as nearly all of the so-called 
‘big men ’’ have worked, with philan- 
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thropic intent. He has an income of 
perhaps $60,000. The man 
started work early ; he has done a great 
deal of good, but his eve has been con- 
stantly reflecting the glitter of golden 
profit. He has an income of about 
$4,000. 

This, then, is the rock—the rock of 
money madness—upon which the pro- 
fession splits into professional doctors, 
merchant doctors and quacks. Of these 
the profession recognizes only the first 
and draws rigid lines against the,other 
two. Among reputable physicians there 
are, of course, many who haveas acute 
an itch for money as a Wall Street 
broker,—the doctor who said ‘‘ charge 
big fees’’ is a reputable practitioner in 
the profession ;—but every doctor is a 
member of a vigilance committee against 
commercial methods, and the hand of 
the profession, through the county med- 
ical societies and other organizations, 
holds the men in line. Every doctor 
knows that once a man is cast out it is 
almost impossible for him to regain his 
standing in the profession, the standing 
he has worked years and spent thou- 
sands of dollars to obtain 
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Dr. William Williams Keen of Philadelphia. 
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Surgeon in hospital and private practice in Philadelphia ; Professor at Jefferson College,” 
ennsylvania College of Fine Arts, and elsewhere. 


tor of the old schoo! triumphs and the 
profession holds to its philanthropic 
ideal against the frenzy to get rich at any 
cost. 

‘** Bah !’’ says the practical business 
man with his hands legally searching 


his neighbor’s pockets. ‘‘ Hypocrisy !’’ 
says the man who sees that attitude of 
superiority which comes naturally to 
doctors, who must always know more 
than their patients. ‘‘ Cant!’’ cries a 
clever Philistine, who scoffs at the 
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Dr. Nicholas Senn of Chicago. 

















Native of Switzerland, citizen of Chicago, Specialist in Abdominal Surges 
Sixth Army Corps during the Spanish war. 


‘learned professions.’’ It is human na- 
ture to balk at the profession of unsel- 
fish service and to judge other people 
by one’s self. But none of these gen- 
tlemen would call a physician whom 
they believed thought more about his 


fee than about the service | 
der. 
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and purposely limit its busin 
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way does the practice of medicine differ 
from that of law or from business ? Was 
there ever a movement on the part of 
lawyers, as a body, to prevent unneces- 
sary legislation? Most certainly not. 
Have manufacturers ever banded to- 
gether to limit production or to restrict 
sale? ‘The medical profession, as a 
body and by individuals, is striving con- 
stantly to improve the general health 
of every community in which it works. 
The many sided labors of Boards of 


Dr. William Osler, of Baltimore. 
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ter it is the more other doctors need it. 

It is exactly this that the outcasts 
from the profession, the merchant doc- 
tors, often do. Take for example a 
certain institute, founded recently with 
a great flare of trumpets, for the curing 
of inebriates. ‘The doctor at its head 
had discovered a certain treatment that 
was more or less valuable. He kept it 
to himself, formed a sanitarium, has ad- 
vertised it widely, and is probably 
making money. How much progress 


Dr. James William White, of Philadelphia, 
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Physician and Professor of Internat Medicine 
at Johns Hopkins University, and author 
of medical lert books. 


Health are all in the hands of physi- 
cians working at ridiculously small 
salaries; the private practitioner aids 
them whenever he can. And every 
added help to public health means a de- 
crease in the income of the profession. 
Doctors may be said to thus literally 
take the bread from their own mouths. 

If a machinist invents a tool he pat- 
ents it and draws royalties. No doctor 
who invents a new surgical implement 
or apparatus thinks of patenting it or 
of getting any money for it. The bet- 


Puot y Gutehenst 
Surgeon in general practice, and Professor 
of Surgery at the University of 
ennsylvania. 
would have been made during the last 
century in medicine and surgery if all 
doctors were merchants ? 

In every other profession general pub- 
licity is looked upon as legitimate. 
Business concerns pay hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars yearly for advertising. 
Very recently a surgeon performed a 
rather remarkable operation. A Sun- 
day paper praised it in a column-long 
article. Other doctors shook their 
heads in doubtful suspicion, and when 
it was learned that he had sent a marked 

















copy of the paper to one of his patients 
he was severely reprimanded by hiscoun 
ty medical society and warned against re- 
peating his offense. Any kind of per- 
sonal publicity is looked upon askance 
by the profession. How seldom one 
reads in the newspapers of any med- 
ical achievement or sees the names of 
doctors. ‘he profession looks upon its 
work as private with its patients. Val- 
uable results doctors publish for other 
doctors’ use. Hundreds of physicians 
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Rich men who become doctors have 


no advantage over men of small means 


except that they may be a to pre- 
pare themselves more fully for their 
work. One of the most nous sur- 
geons in the east was years ago a 
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shops. He learned telegraph, 
his hours off duty. When | 
tered the code, he left his pos 


tained another as night telegraph 
operator and went toa medical college in 
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Scientist and Pathologist, popularly connected 
with investigations of the smallpox germs 
and Professor at Harvard University. 


and surgeons areconstantly doing things 
that are really great. The public has 
never heard of them and probably never 
will. The profession knows them and 
respects them. If the strict attitude 
were relaxed the sag to rampant com- 
mercialism would be quick and fatal. 
The insignificant men alone would ad- 
vertise. As it is the public hears only 
of the dramatic achievements, and then 
only as achievements, not as glorifica- 
tion of men’s personalities or of their 
general work. 





aby Purdy 
Su gical Pathologist, Fellow ffi Ri yal Col- 
lege of Physicians and Sure f London, 
and Professor at Flarvar rsily. 


the daytime. ‘Two young doctors in 
the middle west who started with noth- 
ing have built up an immense practice 
in a town of about 1,500 inhabitants. 
People come to them from Canada and 


from neighboring States. They alter- 
nate each year in perfecting their 
equipment in Europe where, among 
doctors to whom scientific knowledge 
is the single aim, they have attained 


international reputation 
If there were no other proof 
practice of medicine is 


that the 


hilanthropie, 
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New York surgeon, formerly Professor at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
attending and consulting surgeon at a number of hospitals. 


the large amount of charity work doc- 
tors do every day should be sufficient. 
Anyone who sees a physician’s work at 
close range knows that he spends hours 
of conscientious labor for which he 
never means to get a money return. 
The dispensaries of hospitals are filled 
constantly with the sick who cannot 
pay and, be it said to the shame of the 
public, with the sick who can pay as 
well. It has, in fact, been estimated that 
seventy-five per cent. of dispensary 
patients are able to pay something for 
medical help. The great surgeon who 
performs an operation for a thousand 
dollars one day will do the same opera- 


tion the day after for 
necessary. 


nothing, if it is 
Doctors are marks for re- 
spectable as well as every day ‘‘dead 
beats,’’ but they usually take their 
losses quietly and forget them in the 
press of new work. The doctor who 
after fifty-four years of practice was do- 
ing half ot his work for charity and 
who died recently leaving scarcely 
$1,000, is not an exception in the 
country, nor indeed even in the city, 
although hospital dispensaries take 
some of this work away from the pri- 
vate practitioner. In many poor com- 
munities in city and country will be 
found ‘‘ cut-rate’”’ doctors who serve 
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A physician who has spent his life in the 
many people as well as they can for 
fifty cents a call. And every physician 
cuts bill after bill in halves and quar- 
ters, if he knows the patient cannot 
afford more. 

Granting at the start, then, that the 
practice of medicine is philanthropic in 
intention, how does business mingle 
with professional duties, what is con- 
sidered financial success in medicine, 
and how does a doctor attain success, 
financial and professional ? 

There are about 200,000 doctors in the 
United States, or about one for every 
350 people. It has been approximately 
estimated that the average yearly in- 


fel sanitarium for consumptives in the Adirondacks. 


study of consumption, and in O17 t ga 


come of these men is $750, or that the 
public in the country pays $150,000,c00 
annually for medical atte1 omit- 
ting entirely the money spent for patent 
medicines which bring millions of dol- 
lars to manufacturers, or the amounts 
spent for doctor’s prescriptions, or paid 
to quacks and commercial doctors. The 
preparation for the practice of medicine 


ance, 


that gives a man good standing in the 
profession meansan expense of, liberally 
speaking, $4,000 for four years in a 
reputable medical school, $1,000 for 
general expenses during two years 
hospital service, and perhaps another 


$1,000 for setting up in 


practice. A 








Doctors Roswell Park and Matthew D. Mann, of Buffalo. 
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At the time of the operation on President McKinley at Buffalo, Dr. Park, as the younger 
practitioner, deferred readily to Dr. Mann—an instance of courtesy usual among 
physicians, but almost without parallel in other professions. 





year or two in Europe will also help 
him. A man can still obtain a cheap 
degree from western medical schools, 
but the yearly stricter State examina- 
tions are making not only the poorer 
colleges but many of the better ones 
stiffen their courses and insist upon 
longer resident study. He can. also 
neglect a service as interne in a hospi- 
tal,—and many who woyld like such a 
service are not able to obtain it,—but a 
well-known doctor said recently that 
he would prefer having a man fresh 
from hospital service attend him rather 
than a man who, lacking hospital work, 


had been in general practice fifteen 
years. The rugged experience of new 


responsibility, the opportunity to see a 
great variety of cases, many of which 
one would not meet once in ten years 
of general practice, the chance to watch 
older and experienced surgeons operate, 
and the introduction such a service is 
among doctors are probably worth 
much more than they cost. The resi- 


dent interne receives, of course, no 
salary. He is usually simply furnished 
room and board of varying grade. 

After four years of a general academic 
course, four more years of grinding 
work in a medical college—and no one 
except those on the inside realize the 
many kinds of intricate theory that are 
crammed by rapid lectures, demon- 
strations and quizzes into the fledgling’s 
head at Columbia and Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and elsewhere—two years of practi- 
cal experience in a hospital and an ex- 
penditure of about $6,000 in medical 
preparation alone, the man is ready for 
private practice. No other profession 
needs so great an expenditure of time 
and money before earning power is 
reached, and then it is earning power 
limited by philanthropy. It has been es- 
timated that one doctor in five hundred 
makes a financial success, that fifteen per 
cent. make a good living, that thirty per 
cent. make a living and that the rest, 

















more than half, exist. Twenty-five per 
cent., it has been shown, give up their 
practice after a few years to enter some 
other kind of work that brings greater 
returns. 

If he can, the young city doctor 
works at a dispensary during his first 
years in practice,. getting added 
experience in hours which are often 
empty of private work, and receiving 
no money directly, although occasion- 
ally patients will come to him from his 
dispensary labor. Perhaps he will get 
an opportunity to examine applicants 
for life insurance at fifty cents each, but 
few men have this good fortune. Dur- 
ing the rest of his time he must wait for 
patients, filling in the odd hours with 
perfecting his equipment at hospitals or 
in his library. He cannot go out aftet 
patients. 

The ways in which his practice grows 
are varied and usually come slowly. 
Older and busy men who are specializ- 
ing send him patients. He takes some 
one’s practice while that doctor is on his 
vacation. His personalityand his work 
count. Personality in the practice of 
medicine is almost as valuable to a man 
as scientific efficiency, and naturally, 
because, in a large number of cases, 
people who might get well shortly with- 
out help call doctors for the sake of the 
confidence their presence brings. Peo- 
ple speak of him to neighbors. His 
work grows in amount. Perhaps some 
attending surgeon or physician ata hos- 
pital has been watching his work and 
appoints him an assistant. This means 
more reputation for him. He has some 
interesting experiences in his practice, 
and writes a paper for one of the medi- 
cal journals or for his county medical 
society. But his work and nothing 
else must beget his added work, and he 
is at the beck and call of a vacillating 
public which is likely to praise him one 
day and call some one else the next, 
and which gets life and death services 
from him and refuses to pay his bill. 
He must do nerve-racking labor days 
and nights ata time; he is never certain 
of a free moment, and if he is conscien- 
tious and sympathetic he carries the 
worries and sorrows of his patients con- 
stantly on his heart. 
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Perhaps, if he iseminently successful 
and if he makes a life study of some 
special work, he will be called toa pro- 


fessorship. Most of the men of great 
reputation teach in colleges, but re- 
member, they are few. Here he will 


obtain not merely the added name and 
better regulated and, in time, infinitely 
better paid endeavor, but he will have 
many little perquisites of the position 
he has earned. His old students will, for 
example, call him asa consultant. He 
will receive a good-sized fee and will 
continue to be a help to the men he has 
taught. The well-known specialist re- 
ceives some large prices for his work, 
but in exactly the same proportion the 
value of the time he gives away is in- 
creased. There probably is not aa doc- 
tor in the country who makes $100,000 
regularly every year, those who make 
$50,000 are a mere handful, and the av- 
erage physician, it should be remem- 
bered, has an income of $750. It might 
be said that the difference between the 
financial reward of the ‘‘ big men ’’ and 
that of the average practitioner is large 
for a philanthropic profession. 

The difficulties a doctor has, aside 
from the every-day tragedy and sorrow 
he meets, and the limitations the pro- 
fession puts upon him—and these lim- 
itations hold all but the very efficient, 
tireless, conscientious and, it may be 
added, business-like physicians to a 
mere competence in private practice 
are many both from the public and from 
the shysters and charlatans who fool 
the people at his expense. 

The public which made a great out- 
cry when, at the time of the shooting of 
Millionaire Mackay in California, the 
doctors who cared for him presented a 
bill for $25,000, and which said nothing 
when the lawyers charged $100,000 for 
settling his estate, is as likely as ever to 
begrudge the doctor’s fee and to try to 
beat it down a dollar a call, because 
‘the last doctor charged only so much 
a visit.” People who talk to doctors 
about ‘‘ filling them with drugs "’ and 
to surgeons about ‘‘ cutting for mere 
pastime ’’ are many. Even worse are 


the people who call a physician and fail 
to carry out his orders and then blame 
In his isolated and 


him for the result. 
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Dr. Francis Delafield. 


"Photu vy Davis & Sauntord, 
New York physician and teacher who has con- 
centrated his work on medical pathology. 
Formerly Professor at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


peculiar position he is the butt of ready 
gossip. He travels hours at night to 
find his patient entirely well and merely 
worried. His life is in danger of infec- 
tion and contagion daily. Although 
he has an office hour, people usually 
prefer coming at some other time. He 
receives the constant criticism which a 
servant of the people must expect. 
This impulsive public which is always 
ready to doubt his sincerity and to gener- 
alize quickly from isolated cases about 
which it knows little and imagines 
much, is the easy mark of the charlatan 
who talks of his remedies while the doc- 
torsays nothing. Thecommercial doc- 
tor gives impressive treatment at his 
sanitarium for a large fee. The quack 
goes from town to town advertising 
widely his more or less worthless wares. 
The patent medicine man makes for- 
tunes out of concoctions, some of which 
might be good for individual cases, but 
which never can be made to fit many 
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people of totally different physical or 
ganization, and many of which are 
worthless impositions. One well-known 
remedy contains two ingredients in 
rather dangerous combination, one of 
which costs sixteen cents and the 
other twelve cents a pound. The sim- 
ple combination the public buys greed- 
ily at from $3 to $5 an ounce. Unscru- 
pulous druggists can be even more 
harmful in their right-and-left selling 
of any drugs for money. It is scarcely 
more difficult for a morphine fiend to 
get opium than it is for an intoxicated 
man to get liquor. Then there are the 
faddists and fakirs who have existed in 
various forms ever since Hippocrates. 
They live fora time and are replaced by 
others. Two or three centuries ago 
England went wild over Perkins’ trac- 
tors, a small piece of steel which would 
draw pain or inflammation from any 
part of the body. There are no Perkin- 
ites now and the tractors can be seen 
only in an occasional medical museum. 
Doctors have practiced some of the prin- 
ciples of Christian Science upon nervous 
patients for years, but they have never 
called it Christian Science or divine 
healing or faith cure. They have used 
massage and its associated methods, 
but they have not called it Osteopathy. 
Whenever any methods are shown 
which help to heal, doctors use them, 
and occasionally the faddists suggest 
things to them. In the meantime all 
these various methods of healing are 
keeping the authorized doctors from 
helping thousands of people who need 
them. 

Specialization usually comes only 
after years of general practice. The 
surgeon has generally had medical work 
as well. Success gives him an oppor- 
tunity to do the thing he feels himself 
best able to undertake. There are a 
considerable number of certain, though 
usually small, salaries for doctors in 
work for the Boards of Health, insur- 
ance companies and in the army and 


navy. In the army, for example, a 
young surgeon receives $133.33 a 
month. After five years he is advanced 


to $183.33, and after ten years to $200. 
A major receives $2,500 a year anda 
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ten per cent. advance for each added 
five years of service. These army and 
navy doctors have, when their routine 
is done in time of peace considerable 
time for study and the per-ecting of per- 
sonal equipment. Their life, too, is 
necessarily a broader and even more 
rugged one than that of the regular 
practitioner. The doctors on Health 
Boards often have time for some private 
practice as well as for their duties for 
the boards. 

Large financial rewards, then, come 
to few men in the practice of medicine, 
and to them only after a lifework filled 
with devotion and unselfish endeavor. 
The service each one of these few well- 
paid doctors has done contains discover- 
ies, inventions and advances in the 
-ause of public health, anyone of which 
compares favorably in value with, for 
example, Professor Pupin’sinvention for 
furthering telephonic communication. 
It takes even these great men of the pro- 
fession years to earn as much money as 
the Bell Telephone Company is reputed 
to have paid Professor Pupin. And the 
company evidently bought that inven- 
tion to get it out of the way and not to 
useit, though it was meant for the pub- 
lic good. The doctor with a fair in- 
come spends most of his profits yearly 
to better his equipment. There are so 
many things that he needs that his 
money goes almost as rapidly as he 
makes it. It is doubtful if there is a 
reputable member of the profession 
who has become really wealthy from 
his practice. And it has been shown 
that the majority of doctors merely 
exist. 

There are, however, other rewards, 
not for the doctor who plays politics or 
who uses ‘‘ judicious advertising ’’ with- 
out being caught, but for the conscien- 
tious, earnest man, ‘‘ what amplest 
recompense.’’ Saving lives by quiet 
heroism, healing the sick, lengthening 
and lightening the days of many a 
chronic sufferer, daily deeds of kind- 
ness and charity, constant self-sacrific- 
ing service; these form a heritage that 
money can scarcely measure. An old 
and successful business man, after a con 
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Phi Hollinger 
2s youth, 
and to-day a New York specialist in 
the diseases of children. 


A fighter for Free Germa 


versation with a poor country doctor 
whom he knew as a boy, remarked with 
a tremble in his voice that cried sin- 
cerity: ‘‘I’d give all I’ve got for that 


man’s memories.”’ 

Did you ever seea surgeon at work and 
feel the calm with which unostenta- 
tiously does wonderful dramatic 


things? Have you ever met a good 
doctor of experience and failed to feel 
his usually quiet, dignified, forceful 


personality, with the sentimental edges 
knocked off by rugged experience, but 


with sympathies quickened and chas- 
tened by suffering? He is certainly 
different from the everyday man with 
whom you do business. Is it true that 
he is a dying relic of an ‘‘old school,’’ 
or is he one of the bands between the 
old and a more vital future which will 


have in it the vigor and progressive- 
ness of the present day, ripened and 
mellowed with old time gentleness and 
charity ? 
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THE GIRL IN THE PUNT 


By ARTHUR H. ADAMS 


With Drawings by JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


T was in the long vacation. Under 
the shadow of the elms along the 
bank lay the man. He was pretend- 

ing to read, but the magazine—‘‘ The 
Nineteenth Century and After ’’—lay 
ignominiously on the grass, and sacri- 
legious beetles wandered unconcerned- 
ly among its portentous periods. 

The man let his hat slip down over 





his face, and dropped into dreaming 
thought. The hot sun found here and 
there little rents in the green ceiling of 
leaves, and small round pools of sun- 
light lay untidily on the grass. Below 
the bank on which he rested the river 
dimly moved through an avenue of 
shade, and sometimes a boat full of 
Summer-girls slid quietly past. 
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The man's thoughts were not pleas- 
ant. He was not young, not old; he 
stood restlessly on the waiting platform 
between those two stages of his journey, 
wondering. It had come upon him this 
afternoon that he was growing old. He 
had come to a stopping-place where he 
would have to pause, to reflect, to read 
just the value of life. Till now life, for 
him, had flowed irresistibly on, urged 
forward by a force he dreamed and knew 
not of. But now he was beginning to 
wonder if, after all, his way of life 
would lead to the haven for which his 
spirit dimly craved. There was Old 
Age, for instance? He had hardly 
taken that into account, certainly not 
realized it as a reality that would surely 
come to him, a sea into which his life 
must assuredly flow. Waiting for him, 
at some corner out of sight, but not far 
off, was Age. And how was he going 
to meet that grimly waiting, silent one? 
Was he ready to go along with him 
quietly as a friend long expected, to 
take his arm with a glad sense of 
security and peace? Or was he un- 
ready, unprepared for that quiet com- 
fort? Had he lived his youth out yet? 
Was Age the only companion that life 
now held for him, or would he have a 
friend to go with him, and with her 
gentle presence soften that grim ac- 
quaintance’s ways? What had he done 
with his forty years of life if now he 
was as lonely, as solitary, as when he 
entered life? Nay, there was his mother. 
She was his still, but was she his 
mother now? He wondered. To her 
he had never grown up; he was still the 
child she had nursed into life; but he 
was a man, full-grown, alert, brainy, 
of wide interests, with varied calls upon 
his individuality. Of course he was 
always very tender to her, but he 
was of a newer generation; and _ be- 
tween two generations there is no gate 
way save a mother’s heart. He was 
shut off from her, and could only dimly 
divine how much she loved him. 

No, he craved a companion of his 
own generation. There were his men 
friends, all glad to see him, to have his 
company, to discuss and argue with 
him, to introduce him to their wives, 
to lethim be god-father to their children, 


but they were not the friends ne had 
once known. They had grown apart 
from him with the wider interests that 
had entered into and shaped their lives. 

And then there was her. He had 
always been a shy man, happy with 
his books, a little afraid of people. 
And women never seemed to care much 
for him. He had never seen passion in 
a woman’s eyes; he wondered if this 
love of which literature was so full, 
was not somewhat exaggerated. His 
few woman friends treated him not quite 
as they treated other men. ‘They liked 
him, but he felt beneath their friend- 
ship a lack—of what he scarcely knew, 
except that it was something for which 
his whole being vaguely craved. 

Then she had come into his life. And 
he had loved her with a vividness, an 
emotion, that had startled him out of 
himself. Andshe had been kind, and 
when he had asked her to join her life 
to his, she had assented with a strange 
show of reluctance that he put down to 
shyness. But from that moment he 
had grown to love her with a love that 
made all that he had read of love seem 
drab-tinted and dull. Then she had 
written to him that letter, telling him 
with a cruel frankness that she was 
mistaken. She did not care ‘at way. 
Since she had left him she had met 
some one who had awakened her to the 
fact that she had been on the verge of 
making a terrible mistake. Would he 
release her, and forgive her for the pain 
she knew she was inflicting? And he 
had answered in the only way.a man 
could answer, and gone back to his 
books with an infinite compassion for 
the girl whose love he had so nearly 
trapped. After all, women did not 
greatly care for him, and he had been 
presumptuous in dreaming that even 
she could really love him 

But he missed her presence, her talk, 
her many unconscious disclosures of 
herself; above all, he missed her daily 
letters to him. He had grown into the 
habit of writing to her all his thoughts, 
he put her in touch with all his moods, 
he told her of all his doubts, his striv- 
ings, his mental blind alleys. That had 
been the need of his life—some soul to 
which he could freely confess himself. 
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Mentally he had always been conscious 
of aterrible loneliness. And in his daily 
letters to her that feeling had been, as 
he thought, for ever assuaged. And 
her answers had been so sane,—so 
stimulating, so compassionate, so ten- 
der! And now—for the rest of his life 
—until he met that grimly waiting one 
-he was shut up again with his own 
soul—the worst loneliness in this life. 

A little gust of wind that had lost its 
way under the trees lifted his hat from 
his eyes, and he suddenly satup. Along 
the narrow stream was leisurely com- 
ing a punt, and standing in it a 
tall girl in pink. She had thrown 
her hat in the bottom of the punt, and 
her head was crowned with a glory of 
richly tinted brown. Her firm, brown 
arms were bare to the elbow, and as she 
slowly propelled the light craft her 
figure showed graceful lines of bosom 
and limb. As she came nearer he saw 
dark eyes looking out of a face that 
would have been beautiful if it had not 
been for a nose that tilted irresponsibly 
and a mouth that smiled too often to 
retain its classic shape. In the boat 
were some baskets that pointed to the 
probability of afternoon tea. But she 
was alone. 

‘* She is going to meet him further 
up,’’ the man said to himself with a 
vague envy. 

She passed graciously and quietly. 
She gave him one swift glance, then 
bent all her strength to prevent the 
punt from fouling a skiff that came 
shooting round the bend. The man 
stood watching her. Before she went 
from sight, lost in the green coolness of 
that avenue of shade, she looked back 
once. In that glance the man thought 
he saw a little hovering smile. But he 
put the thought from him with a laugh; 
women did not waste their smiles on 
him. He picked up ‘‘ The Nineteenth 
Century and After.’’ 

But he could not read. He found 
himself wondering whether she met the 
man, whether they enjoyed their after- 
noon tea, whether. He deter- 
mined to wait and see the punt return. 
But it might not return down that chan- 
nel? Anyhow, he would wait. 

Perhaps there was such a girl wait- 
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ing for him somewhere in the world? 
Perhaps she was coming to meet him 
now, her path and his might join not a 
day ahead? Perhaps, it was hardly 
possible, but it might be the girl in the 
punt ? 

Then, with a short laugh at himself, 
he took out some sheets of paper and 
with his fountain pen began a letter. It 
was headed ‘‘ Tothe Girl in the Punt.” 

In the delightful afternoon which the 
girl spent in the punt no man had any 
part. She loved the river with a devo- 
tion few suspected. Those quiet, curv- 
ing waterways, over-arched with cool 
green, were to her something almost 
God-given. Andso soon she was go- 
ing away to leave them all, perhaps for 
ever! The last few afternoons were 
hers, and she meant to take an intimate 
farewell of these narrow streams she so 
much loved. 

So she had gone to all her remem- 
bered banks of green, had dallied beneath 
her great, drooping trees, had looked 
long and long at each familiar stretch of 
calm. Then she had tied her punt up 
to the side of the best-loved bank of all, 
had made her tea, and taking a maga- 
zine—not so interesting a magazine as 
‘*’The Nineteenth Century and After’’ 
—had read and slipped into a pleasant 
dream in the shadow. ‘To-morrow she 
would come again. 

Then in the evening, as she was 
slowly drifting down stream, she paused 
as she came to the bank where she 
remembered to have noticed the man. 
For she saw no man, but a collection 
of articles that plainly donated his re- 
cent presence. A walking stick, a pipe, 
a tobacco-pouch, a ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After,’’ and some scattered 
sheets of loose writing-paper lay un- 
heeded on the grass. 

First carefully assuring herself that 
the owner of these man-things was not 
present, the girl poled her punt to the 
bank and stepped out. It was surely 
a very careless being. She would col- 
lect them and put them where they 
would not run the risk of being taken 
by any passer-by, and he would return 
for them by and bye. She took up the 


magazine and began to put the loose 
sheets of paper inside its pages. 


But in 

















He craved a companion. 
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the action she paused. Her eye had 
caught the heading, ‘‘ To the Girl in the 
Punt.”’ 

She stared. ‘‘ Why,’’ she said with 
a little laugh, ‘‘I believe he has had 
the audacity to write to me! The 
impertinence! And sucha quiet, sen- 
sible sort of man, too! I wonder what 
he says ?”’ 

Womanlike, she never doubted that 
the letter was for her. She did not 
pause to reflect that there might be 
other girls in other punts. She began 
to read. It was wrong of her, I know; 
but the letter was addressed to her; and 
with a nose that so obviously tempts 
its owner to be irresponsible, a girl must 
be excused if she occasionally does the 
irresponsible thing. I am sure the busy 
little black beetles that lost their way 
in the heavy reflections in ‘‘ The Nine- 
teenth Century and After,’’ forgave her. 

This is what the girl read :— 

‘To the Girl in the Punt:—You 
passed me just now, and as you went 
I thought you smiled at me.’’ 

‘*] didn’t!’ the girl said 
‘* The conceited thing !’’ 

‘* But know—’’ the letter continued, 
‘‘that you did not. It was my fancy 
that led me astray.’’ 

‘‘Singularly unobservant young 
man!’’ reflected the girl. ‘‘ After I 
took the trouble to smile at him, now 
he says he did not see me !”’ 

She read on. ‘‘ But I am a lonely 


hotly. 


man, and perhaps grow somewhat 
childish in my loneliness. And ever 
since that—and it is two 


years ago now—”’ 

‘*T thought so \"’ sighed the girl. 

‘*Since that I have drifted, as it 
seems without guide or sign. Com- 
panionship, friendship, love—that is the 
one need of my life. A man does not 
say these things out, but to vou who are 
a total stranger I may tell all without 
fear of your scorn or of vour laugh- 
ter. For once I thought I _ had 
grasped that which I have so long un- 
consciously sought—a woman's love; 
but it slipped away, as so much 
I have clutched at in this life has 
slipped away. And now I see how im- 
possible it is for anyone to care for me. 
And yet it means something to me to 
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dream that someone comprehends, 
would be a little sorry for me, perhaps. 
So I have written to you. It is a weak 
and foolish thing to do, unmanly per- 
haps, but I have been strong and self- 
contained so long, have hugged my 
reserve so jealously, and all I have won 
from life has been isolation. I have 
shut myself out from sympathy, shut 
myself from love. And it has been 
such a relief to tell someone this! And 
as, when I have signed this letter I shall 
tear it up, as I know that you will never 
receive it—’’ 

The girl smiled. 
she remarked. 

‘* Vet it is something to me—’’ she 
read—‘‘ to dream that you will answer 
it, with a sympathy, perhaps with a 
love in every line! It is all absurd, of 
course. Yetit may be that you are 
like me, soul-solitary, craving for one 
of your kind, asking all unconsciously 
for love. It may be that I am un- 
knowingly drifting toward you, and 
that to-morrow, as you go past this 
bank, in your punt—how beautiful, how 
graceful you showed to-day ! Your face 
reminds me—no, it but hints of her, 
and your eyes are like none else. And 
your mouth—’”’ 

‘* He does not seem to have noticed 
my nose,’’ said the girl. ‘‘ Nobody 
does. But perhaps it is just as well.” 
She made a little grimace. An irre- 
sponsible nose carries its penalties. 

She read all that he had to say of het 
mouth. The letter ran on. ‘‘ To- 
morrow, perhaps, as you pass this bank 
you will pull up to the river-edge with- 
out a word, and I shall step in as if it 
were my right, and you will say, ‘‘ So 
vou are in time?’’ and I shall reply, 
‘*T have been waiting for you all my 
life, would I miss you now?’ Then | 
shall lie in the punt and lazily watch 
you poling me up the river until we 
come to a certain overhanging wil- 
low—’”’ 

“My willow 
dare he !’’ 

‘* And there you will get out the tea- 
things, and I shall light the spirit-lamp 
—I saw one in the punt as you passed 
—and—"’ 

‘« And that’s all,’’ said the girl. The 


‘* Cautious man !’’ 


ye? cc How 


said she. 




















“And such a quiet, sensible sort of man, too! 
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letter broke off suddenly. The fountain- 
pen with which he had evidently writ- 
ten it lay on the grass at her feet. 

‘* He was in a hurry,’’ she thought, 
‘*T wonder why ?” 

But there was no answer. ‘‘ The 
Nineteenth Century and After’’ looked 
as if it knew all about it, all about 
everything, in fact; but the girl did not 
believe it. She tore the letter into a 
hundred pieces and scattered them on 
the grass. 

‘‘That was what he said he’d do, 
anyhow, and it was addressed to me,” 
she said in her own defense. Then as 
she pushed off in the punt she sighed: 
‘*Poor fellow!’ Then, with a swift 
change of mood, she pushed the punt 
viciously down the stream. ‘‘I daresay 
he knew I would get it when he wrote 
it to me, and he was hiding somewhere 
near and watched me read it. I won’t 
come this way again.’’ 

As she was walking home she met 
her cousin. ‘‘ Did you hear of the ac- 
cident this afternoon on the river ?’’ the 
other asked. 

The girl of the punt went white. 
‘*What was it ?’’ she asked swiftly, and 
before her eyes she had a vision of those 
scattered things on the river bank. 

‘* A boy was nearly drowned.”’ 

She gaveaquick sigh of relief. ‘‘Only 
that !”’ 

‘‘TIt was pretty serious,’’ said the 
other girl indignantly. ‘‘If that man 
hadn't been so prompt and rescued him, 
he would have been drowned.”’ 

‘* What man ?”’ 

‘*‘ He was reading by the river, and 
when the little girl ran to him he just 
flung his book down and plunged in as 
he was. The water wasn’t deep luckily, 
because he couldn’t swim, and when he 
got the boy out he seemed dead. But 
the man was a doctor and set to work 
to revive him. It was over an hour be- 
fore the boy regained consciousness, 
and all that time the man worked over 
him. And then he took him home, 
carried him off himself.’’ 

The girl of the punt reflected. ‘‘After 
all,’’ she thought, ‘‘ I may go that way 
to-morrow.’’ 

The man was reading on the bank. 
Only this afternoon it wasn’t ‘‘ The 
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Nineteenth Century and all the Other 
Centuries ’’’; it was Marpessa. And at 
he read he heard the suck of a puns 
across the water. He looked up. The 
girl was in white, but even far down 
that avenue of shade he knew her to be 
the same. She was leisurely poling 
the punt up the stream. 

Then the man was glad that he had 
torn up that foolish letter he had writ- 
ten to her yesterday just before he had 
to pull that boy out of the water and 
bring him back to life. He had won- 
dered a little when he came back that 
evening to collect his belongings to find 
that he had torn up the letter before he 
had scrambled up to go to that boy's 


assistance. Yethe was glad he had torn 
it up. It was a foolish, futile thing 


to write, and then how embarrassing 
it would have been if the girl in the 
punt had received it! She would re- 
gard him as an impertinent fool. Yet he 
caught himself just for a moment pic- 
turing the possibilities of his dream. 
Suppose she had received his letter, 
suppose she did not regard him in con- 
sequence as an idiot, suppose she 
stopped at the bank and waited for him 
to step in ! 

As the girl approached she looked up 
at him almost with a smile. Then with 
a quick pressure on the pole she turned 
the punt and its prow shot into the soft 
grass. Without a word she waited. 

The man went a dull red. He looked 
at the girl in the punt. The girl waited. 
He stepped in. She pushed the punt 
off. 

‘*So you 
softly. 

‘*T have been waiting for you all my 
life, would I miss you now?’’ he re- 
plied. 

So she had read his letter? Yet such 
a thing were impossible. What then ? 
His astonished mind refused to follow 
the thing to any conclusion. He let his 
thoughts drift. Was this girl the one 
for ever 
Their paths had 
He was lapsed in a great con- 


are in time?’’ she said 


toward whom he had been 
gradually verging? 
met. 
tent. 

‘*So you expected me?” he said at 
last, looking up at her slim, fair figure 
crowned with its glory of vivid brown. 
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‘* Of course,’’ she replied. 
you would be here.’’ 

It was enough. He 
further questions. He might shatter 
the dream. ‘This day was his. 

The girl was greatly happy. There 
were no explanations, no introductions 
to their comradeship. Immediately they 
had drifted into the position of dear 
friends; they were intimate at once. He 
told her of his life, of the other girl. 

‘*T know,’’ said the girl in the punt 
with dimming eyes. 

And it did not seem strange to him 
that she should know. Butshe told him 
little about herself, except that she had 
won happiness in life and was content. 

The tea was a success. The dainty 
meal over, they drifted lazily down the 
stream, languidly talking, with long 
silences between that brought them 
more intimately together than words 
may ever do. 

Through the silence of the evening 
he poled the punt down the river. 
When they came opposite the bank 
under the elms he got quietly out. 


‘*T knew 


ventured no 


FROM 





QU remember Burrows—lean, 

lanky fellow, sat on the back 

row in school and rolled marbles. 
Remember how they’d rumble away 
under the seats, hitting this desk and 
that one, and the teacher mad as a wet 
hen because she could never catch on 
where they started ? 

Well sir, Burrows—same old Bur- 
rows—dropped in Wednesday. Looks 
the same, acts the same, same giin, 
same chuckle, same long legs, and I’d 
have sworn they were the same old 
trousers, hitched to the shoe-tops, if it 
hadn’t been twenty years since I last 
saw him. 

‘* Hello, Bill,’’ I heard, and looking 
up, there stood Burrows, chuckling. 


KANSAS 


By ROY ROLFE GILSON 


‘* You will come again to-morrow ?”’ 
he said. 

And the girl in the punt said softly, 
‘* Yes.” 

‘Then good-by,’’ she said, and 
standing fair and slim and white in the 
stern of the punt she went slowly into 
the avenue of green shade, glimmering 
quietly in the gathering dusk 

And the man gazed long after her, 
wondering, yet well content 

Then it suddenly came to him that 
he did not even know her name 

‘** But she will come to-morrow,’’ he 
said. 

But the girl in the punt did not come 
on the morrow, or any morrow, though 
the man waited under the elms many 
afternoons. For the morrow was her 
wedding-day with the man she loved. 
And sometimes in the years of quiet 
happiness that followed she thought of 
the man on the bank of the stream, and 
knew that for one afternoon she had 
given him a great happiness 

And he remembered always and was 
thankful. 





‘Just thought I’d take a run Gown 
to New York,”’ he said, ‘‘ to see Wall 
Street and the Statue of Liberty. How's 
all the folks ?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ I’m about all the 
folks there are in my family, Burrows; 
I’m pretty well.’’ 

‘* What,’’ said he, ‘‘ not married ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said I, ‘‘ not yet, Jim.”’ 

‘* Pshaw !’ said he. That's too 
bad, isn’t it? Why, I’ve got a wife 


and seven children, Bill, and a feed 
store, out in Kansas.”’ 

‘* Vou’ve done well.’’ 

** Yes, manage to get along,’ saidhe. 


‘* Not married, you say ? 
‘* No, we don’t marry early, asarule, 
in New York. It’s too expensive.”’ 
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‘‘ Pshaw,” said he. ‘** That’s too 
bad, Bill.’’ 

My name is William, but I used to 
be Bill, in Kansas. 

‘*No,’’ said I. ‘‘ It costs about all 
I can earn to support myself, Bur- 
rows.’ 

‘‘ Pshaw,’’ said he. ‘‘ You don’t say 
so. Why you—you must be getting 
pretty nigh onto forty.”’ 

‘* Well—yes,”’ said I. 

‘* And not married, you say ?’’ 

‘* That's what I said.’’ 

‘* Well, well. Why, you used to be 
fond of the girls, Bill, in Kansas.’’ 

‘‘Kver been in New York before, 
Burrows ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ said he; ‘‘ that is, not as I re- 
member,’”? and chuckled—same old 
chuckle. 

‘* Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ you'd be likely to 
remember it if you had, wouldn’t you?”’ 
‘* Might,’’ said he, still chuckling. 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ what do you think 
of Wall Street ?’’ 

‘‘Hm,’’ said he, ‘‘ narrow, ain’t it? 
Kind of an alley. But I suppose now, 
if you’d shake one of them there build- 
ings, you could pick up dollars and 
half-dollars and bonds by the bushel — 
eh, Bill? But where’s the trough ?” 

‘* Trough ?”’ said I 

‘* Why, yes,”’ said he, red in the face 
and shaking like an earthquake. 
‘‘ Trough where they w-water their— 
you know—s-stock !’’ said he, and burst, 
clumping me on the shoulder. 

Well sir, Burrows had made up that 
stale old joke in his feed store out in 
Kansas; just ‘lighted on that cast off, 
musty jest he had, and chuckled, and 
brought it with his old valise all the 
way from the prairies simply to fatten it 
on my New York blood and make a 
whole yarn of it to carry back to ‘‘the 
boys’’ in Kansas. 

There I was, in that Broad Street 
bedlam, trying to show him the great 
buildings, and the Sub-Treasury, and 
the statue of Washington, and the banks 
and offices ; straining my lungs above 
that infernal din to impress the man 
with the majesty of the financial spec- 
tacle—but great guns! You take one 
of these country Kansans, ¢#ey won't 
forget their apple-barreled jokes. They 
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won't let on cthey’re thunder-struck, 
even when they’re looking at the very 
things they'll go home and brag about 
for six years after. 

Why, | took Burrows to Carnegie 
Hall in the evening. 

‘* Pretty big place,’’ said he gazing 
around him. 

‘* Pretty big !"’ said I. 
you ever saw, Burrows.’’ 

‘*Guess you're right,’’ said he chuck- 
ling—same old chuckle. ‘* Guess you're 
right, Bill, though I ze seen Silas 
Winter’s new barn,’’ said he. ‘‘ Did I 
ever tell you about Silas’ new barn ?” 

And off he went with his little story, 
which was just as funny to him there in 
Carnegie, with the great orchestra play- 
ing Wagner, as it would have been sit- 
ting on a rail fence listening to the katy- 
dids in Kansas. 

There was a man who had come a 
thousand miles to see New York—and 
still in Kansas ! 

‘‘New York,”’ said he, ‘‘is a great 
place to come to—buildings and Statue 
of Liberty and all—but I wouldn't live 
here, Bill. Youcouldn’t hire me. It’s 
too big, and there's too much rushing 
around, and shoving, andracket. And 
it costs too much. It costs too much 
for victuals and drink and beds to sleep 
in ; yes, and for water and sunshine and 
air, by thunder—things you get free 
where I come from in Kansas. 

‘* What's the use? You're making 
money. So am [. You're making 
thousands where I make hundreds, but 
you're spending hundreds where | spend 
tens. So what’s the odds? You’re 
dressed up a little tonier, sure—but you 
ain’t married, and you haven't a chick 
orachild inthe world, Bill. Why, vou 
look tired and worried. You look yel- 
low. Liver out of kilter? You ought 
to come out and plow awhile and husk 
corn—in Kansas.’’ 

‘‘ What do you do evenings, Bur- 
rows ?’’ I asked by way of diversion. 

‘‘ Evenings? Why, we smoke, and 
read, and gas a little, and play cards— 
and go to bed.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said I ‘‘we smoke, and read, 
and gas a little, and play cards—and go 
to the theater.’’ 

‘‘Well, I forgot the theater,’’ said 


‘* Biggest hall 
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Burrows. ‘‘ We go to the theater, too, 
now and then—‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
once a year or so, andthe circus. Chil- 
dren just love the circus. You ought 
to have children, Bill. It would cheer 
you up.”’ 

‘* Why, I’m all right. 
talking about ?’’ 

‘* Ye-ss, but you aren’t all right. 
Bill, I tell you, you look bad. You’re 
bilious.’’ 

‘* Oh, your grandmother !” I said. 

‘* Well, now, Bill, look at your eyes. 
They aren't right, I tell you. They—’’ 

‘* Besides,’? I broke in, ‘‘ suppose I 
had children—’’ 

‘* That's right, Bill; you ought to.”’ 

‘* Well. suppose I had children, would 
I be less bilious ? Good heavens, Bur- 
rows, if I were married, down here in 
New York, I wouldn’t dare to have 
children, on my income !’’ 

‘‘Pshaw!”’ said he. ‘‘ You don’t 
tell me! Haveto keep ’em dressed up, 
I suppose—and nurses.’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ I said. 
‘“Pshaw !’’ he muttered. ‘‘ That’s 
too bad, isn't it? Now children,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ are the light and life of Kansas.’’ 

‘*Hm!’’ said I. 

‘* Yes, sir,’ he went on, chewing a 
toothpick. ‘‘ You take children run- 
ning around all over the place, like 
chickens, I tell you it’s mzce, Bill. You 
can’t help loving the little scamps, al- 
ways up to some mischief or other. 
Why, I'll tell you what it’s like, Bill, 
when there aven’t any children. You 
know the best bedroom that’s kept shut 
up and only slept in now and then when 
there’s company; you know how it 
smells—close and dead, especially if 
there’s matting. Now that’s what home 
is, without children to keep the air alive. 
Why, say, the whole blamed farm of 
mine—outdoors and in—seems dead to 
me when my kids go a-visiting.’”’ 

‘*T never heard it put just that way,’’ 
said I. ‘‘ That’s very new to me—and 
interesting.”’ 

‘* Well,” 
twinkling, 
Bill ?”’ 


What are you 


said Burrows, his eyes 
‘‘T’m from Kansas—eh, 
And he nudged me. Now if 


there’s anything I don’t like, it’s a man 
who nudges ; but they all do it, I sup- 
pose, in Kansas. 

Oh, as I say, I enjoyed Burrows— 
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enjoyed seeing him again, and hearing 
him talk, and all that, you know, but 
think of the nerve, think of the sublime 
impudence of a man coming all the 
way from Kansas to beard a New 
Yorker, and joke him, and lecture him, 
and fity him, mind you! Fancy being 
pitied by an old hayseed from Kansas ! 

‘* But, Burrows,’ I said, ‘‘ you don’t 
understand at all. You don’t grasp the 
situation. Once get you down here, 
and acquainted a little, and getting on, 
why the longer you stayed the harder 
it would be to tear yourself away.’’ 

‘* For fear I'd mtss something—I 
know,’’ said Burrows. ‘‘ Same way 
with people in insane asylums: the 
longer they stay, the loonier they—’’ 

He waved his hand. : 

‘* Bill,’’ said he, squinting one eye at 
his nickel watch; ‘‘ Bill, it’s just forty- 
five minutes past nine, mow, in 
Kansas.”’ 

Now what can you say to a man like 
that! What can you talk about? 
What is there, anyway, in all New 
York, to compare with Kansas ? What 
do you do with a man who is always 
preaching,and wanting to argue ? What 
does the government do with Kansas ? 

‘‘ Bill,’’ said he, ‘‘ you're a New 
Yorker—not born and bred, of course, 
but an adopted orphan, like most New 
Yorkers that amount toshucks. I take 
it that you’re a fair sample.’’ 

‘* Well, yes—if you want to put it 
that way,’’ I muttered. I was getting 
warty. 

‘* A fair sample,”’ repeated Burrows, 
‘* of a loyal New Yorker.’’ 

‘*T think so.”’ 

‘* Well, ever been to the Aquarium, 
Bill ?’’ 

‘* No, not that I remember.’’ 

** You’d be—likely to remember it— 
if you had, wouldn’t you ?’’ said he, 
more softly. 

‘* Might,’’ I said. 

‘* Ever been in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, Bill ?”’ 

‘*No; can’t say I have.”’ 

‘* Been to Grant's tomb, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Been dy it.”’ 

‘* Went inside, of course ?”’ 

‘* N-no; but—’’ 

‘* Been over to Governor’s Island, 
no doubt, to see the soldiers ?’’ 


’ 
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‘* No, I haven’t; but what the devil 
has that to do with my being a New 
Yorker? ‘Those are the show places, 
of course—things you tourist’s visit, 
but what in thunder—’’ 

‘* Of course, Bill, you've climbed the 
Statue of Liberty? All loyal New 
Yorkers—’’ 

‘* Burrows, I wouldn’t climb that in- 
fernal statue for—”’ 

‘* Say, Bill, you're not a New Yorker. 
You’re not “ving in New York—really 
living here, you know. You're just 
stopping awhile, like I am, only a little 
longer, that’s all. And when you've 
made your pile, you’ll be coming back 
to Kansas. 

‘‘ Why, Bill, in Kansas, there isn’t 
a place where a man was hung or shot, 
or any other historic spot, that our 
folks don’t decorate, some time or other, 
with a picnic. Why, Bill, we /7ve—all 
over the blamed place—in Kansas ! 

‘* Now I’m not urging a man to stay 
in Kansas if he don't like Kansas. I’ve 
nothing to say when a born and bred 
Kansan packs up his duds, and leaves, 
and laughs at his old mother State over 
his shoulder. He has a right to laugh 
—if he wants to. If he can find it in his 
heart to do such a _ miserable, con- 
temptible turn-coat trick, I’ve nothing 
to say, Bill—nothing to say, ’t all. 

‘* But, Bill, just let me catch the 


sucker who'll laugh at Kansas when 
he’s living right on her soil, eating her 
bread and butter, and drinking her 
waters, and breathing her air! Don't 
you ever let that kind of a Kansas grass- 
hopper come nigh me—or I'11 brain him 
with an ax-helve! I will, so help me. 

‘* Just as I feel about this here going 
abroad! Ifan American doesn't like 
the United States, let him live where 


he darned pleases, / say; but the kind 
of American that stays right here, and 
drinks his country’s pap, and gets 


chubby on it, Bill, and s—don't 
you ever let that kind of an American 
come nigh Jim Burrows, if he wants 
to keep chubby, that’s all. Just take 
him to one side and tell him that 
where | come from, we celebrate Fourth 
of July ofd style—speakin’, and fire- 
works, and pie-eat—in Kansas. 

‘*T’m down here in New York, Bill, 
but by gosling! I want everybody to 
know I don’t belong here. I want ‘em 
to know I come from Kansas. I’ve 
stayed in Kansas because I’ve liked 
Kansas. I found her waiting around 
for me when I was born, and she’s been 
like a wet-nurse to me ever since, and 
when I die, Bill, I want 1 to lay me 
in the same old dirt I made mud-pies 
of when I wasa boy. Bill, that’s me. 
Put her there. Say, you look peaked. 
Drink up. Well—here’s to Kansas.’’ 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


By CLIFFORD CHASE . 


Heard I once my old nurse telling 
Stories by the fire at night, 

All about big, bearded giants 

Till I shivered in affright; 

Then her voice came from a distance 
From a drowsy. far-off clime, 
Echoing the sweet old cadence, 

** Once upona Time.”’ 


Read I once a golden story 

Of King Arthur’ s wonder court, 
Lancelot and Guinevere, 

All the Knights of brave report. 
But amidst the long. hating, 
Still | heard the insistent chime 
Like a cuckoo clock repeating, 
** Once upon a Time."’ 


Will our lives when we have 1 them 
Seem like stories we have } 

Stories which our nurses t 

As we lay all snug in bed 

Will they seem as vague as dreams are, 
All the days we thought sublime 

Shall we hear the faint, low wh 

‘* Once upona Time’’? 
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When the earth and day and 

Grayly fade away: 

When the years that we have | 

Seem like one brief day ; 

Shall we hear again at twilight 

Echo of our nurse's rhyme, 

‘* Here you lived and loved and labored,”’ 
** Once upon a Time’’? 
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‘Doc, you're a coward!’ 
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By Dr. A. 





HE doctor had dropped in to see 
Tatters. He and Tatters were 
great friends; he liked Tatters, 

but then, as far as that goes, everybody 
liked Tatters, and no one knew why. 
Tatters made his first appearance in 
camp inanovel manner. He was found 
clinging to a bare rock in the middle of 
the rapids and holding the doctor’s head 
out of the water to keep him from drown- 
ing. The situation was interesting from 
a heroic standpoint. The doctor was 
unconscious and Tatters had a broken 
leg and the rocky dangers of a water- 
fall were just beyond the rapids! Tat- 
ters’ endurance in clinging to the rock 
was all that intervened between them 
both and eternity. Eternity would be 
reached just over the falls. 

Pittsburg Pete found them in this po- 
sition. With a lariat and some trouble 
and the aid of the other four members 
of the camp they were rescued. 

The explanation of the position was 
short. The doctor was coming down 
the trail when his horse slipped and 
threw him intothe water. Tatters was 
camping near, and seeing that the doc- 
tor couldn’t swim he plunged in to pull 
him out, and he would have easily done 
so had not a floating log broken his leg. 
The rapids did the rest. 

The doctor was a detached member 
of the camp. ‘Tatters was a tramp. 
When his leg was sound again he be- 
came a miner and the seventh member 
of the camp. He retained the name 
that Pete had given him at their initial 
meeting, and he gave no other. 

Just now Tatters was not well. He 
was lying on his couch in the little 
miner’s cabin that he shared with Pitts- 
burg Pete since his accident the year 
before. He had been indisposed for 
some time. His usual answer to inqui- 
ry was, ‘‘ that some carpenters were in- 
side doing work and the nails they 
drove in hurt.’’ He was telling the 
doctor about it :— 
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‘*Tt’s an awful pain, Doc,’’ he was 
saying, and his eyebrows drew down 
sharply into two little, vertical furrows 
that had recently developed on the erst- 
while smooth brow. ‘‘ Not just to say 
a sharp, sticky pain, but a worryin’, 
achin’ pain, that’s reg’lar—somethin’ 
like the tickin’ of a clock, a beatin’ and 
a hammerin’ away at somethin’ in my 
insides. 

‘* Sometimes I think I could stan’ it 
better if it was a real healthy, heavy pain 
that would jest about rip me up the back 
an’ then leave off awhile an’ gi’ mea 
bit of rest, but it don’t. I have fig’erd 
on a count I tallied an’ I find this trip- 
hammer business comes about seventy 
times a minute. Well, Doc, I jes’ got 
to thinkin’ about that pain a comin’ 
seventy times every minute, and that 
would be somethin’ like four thousand 
times every hour, an’ then when I got 
to thinkin’ of that fr twenty-four hours 
every day, an’ the days a-gettin’ to be 
weeks, an’ so on—Doc, maybe you'll 
think I’m a baby, but I jes’ couldn’t 
help cryin’. I was worse nor a maveric 
that’s been let run too long with his 
mother. It nearly took me off my 
rocker, an’ I’m jes’ about plum’ locoed 
at the present minute as it is.” 

Tatters’ talk brought a new idea into 
the doctor’s head. It made him look a 
bit grave Heretofore he had not con- 
sidered Tatters’ complaint as being seri- 
ous enough for an examination. The 
doctor was not inclined to take any- 
thing seriously. He was not practicing 
at all. He had a taste for geology and 
metallurgy and came West to satisfy it. 
He had foregathered with this camp of 
miners because they were few and he 
liked their company. And, of course, 
he never refused to do anything for 
them that he could, and they had great- 
er faith in him than he had in himself. 
Now he asked Tatters to allow him to 
make a physical examination of his 
chest. His gravity increased when he 
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discovered that Tatters had an aneurism 
of the left subclavian artery. He was 
just debating in his mind if he had best 
tell Tatters or not, when Tatters settled 
it for him by saying :— 

‘“You don’t seem to be tickled to 
death over what you’ve found, Doc, 
but don’t be afraid of speakin’ right out 
in meetin’. I ain’t been shy since I 
was sixteen, an’ I guess I c’n stan’ 
about all the bad news a-goin’ as long 
as it don’t come by telygraph. I don't 
mind acknowledgin’ that I do hate the 
sight of them yaller flimses. I ain't 
never been a big ‘nuff stock broker yit 
to git used to market q’otations by 
wire.”’ 

The doctor smiled slightly at the talk 
Tatters was giving him, and he took 
his hand with a quick impulsiveness 
that told better than words how he ap- 
preciated his patient’s mind. 

‘* Spit ’er out, Doc,’’ insisted Tatters. 
‘*T ain't a greaser, an’ you ain’t an In- 
dian. Let’s have the sentence; there’s 
some things that’s easier to stan’ than 
waitin’.’’ 

‘* Well, Tatters, it looks like you were 
close to your finish,’’ said the doctor 
sadly. 

‘‘ Any closer than the day we took 
the hath ?”’ 

‘* Yes, much closer.’’ 

‘* Then it’s a purty heavy sentence,’’ 
said Tatters soberly. ‘‘ Means cashin’ 
in my checks, I s’pose—eh ?”’ 

The doctor nodded. 

Tatters was silent awhile, then he 
asked :— 

‘* What’s the offense ?”’ 

‘* Subclavian aneurism,’’ began the 
doctor abstractedly. He ‘was figuring 
on about how long Tatters had to live. 

‘* Break it into little bits, Doc,’’ he 
smiled. ‘‘ Don’t take advantage of a 
man when he’s flat on his back.’’ 

Then the doctor did his best to ex- 
plain what was the matter and Tatters 
listened attentively. At the conclusion 
he said :— 

‘* Weak spot in my hydraulics, I sabe. 
What’s my time.’’ 

‘* That is very uncertain.” 

‘*’That means I’m likely to go off at 
any time, like a gun with a bad spring. 
That’s an awful mean sentence, Doc : 
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it's a bit like being ambushed. 
chance f’r a reprieve ?’’ 

‘* One in a million,’’ said the doctor 
as he rose to go. He pressed Tatters’ 
hand with sympathetic kindness and 
told him to be brave. 

‘*T may mill a bit, but I won’t stam- 
pede,’’ he said with a smile. 

Then he left, and Tatters was alone 
with his prospect. He wasa bit appre- 
hensive, but no more so than the doctor, 
who came to see him the next day. 

Tatters broke out immediately with- 
out ceremony. Ceremony was not Tat- 
ters’ strong point. 

‘* Look here, Doc, you said yester- 
day that there was about one chance in 
a million f’r me to pull through.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know I did; but I said it 
merely to show you there was a mort- 
gage on your time.”’ 

‘* But is there a chance ina million?’’ 

‘* Just about.”’ 

‘** What does that chance hang on ?”’ 

‘* An operation that is little short of 
a miracle.’’ 

‘*T’ll take that chance.’’ 

‘*But—’’ began the doctor. 

Tatters stopped him with a wave of 
his hand and went on :-- 

‘*]’ve been takin’ chances all my 
life,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve taken ’em on less 
prov'cation than this, when there was 
everything to lose an’ nothin’ much to 
gain. Now, I’ve got everything to gain 
and nothin’ to lose. Now, what’s this 
opyration ?”’ 

‘* Ligation of the subclav—’’ 

‘* Easy Doc.”’ 

‘* Oh, I forgot. It is that the artery 
be tied above and below the—the—’’ 

‘« The break in the hose ?’’ 

** Yes, that is something like.”’ 

‘* That seems easy.’’ 

**’Talk is always easy.”’ 

‘‘T s’pose the sooner it’s done the 
better f’r me, eh ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly, if it was going to be 
done.” 

‘Then, I guess you'd better begin.”’ 

‘*Do you mean for me to do it?” 
asked the doctor in a startled voice. 

‘“ You don’t s’pose Pete nor I could 
do it, do you ?”’ 

‘ But it is a thing I never did in my 
life,’’ the doctor protested. 


Any 
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‘*We are about matched in experi- 
ence, I’ve never had it done before.’’ 

‘*But, Tatters, you don’t wunder- 
stand; it is a very serious operation.”’ 

‘’Tain'tany more dangerous than to 
let it go, is it? 

‘* You would die on the table, that is, 
I mean to say, you would quite likely 
die in the operation.’’ 

‘* Rven that better than the sure 
thing the other way.”’ 

‘* What other way ?”’ 

‘*Lettin’ it go without doin’ any- 
thing.”’ 

The doctor walked up and down the 
room a few times and then said with 
decision :— 

‘IT am sorry, Tatters, but there is no 
use in raising false hopes, it is quite 
out of the question.’’ 

‘* But you said there was a chance,”’ 
persisted Tatters 

‘* Yes, a miraculouschance. Do you 
know it is one of the rarest operations 
in surgery ? 

‘No, Ican’t say as Ido. I’ve kinder 
lost track of the figgers, but it won't 
be so rare when you've done this 
one.”’ 

‘*Do you know how many operations 
of this kind have been made ?’’ asked 
the doctor, bent on convincing his 
patient of the inadvisability of opera 
ting. 

‘*T can’t even guess an’ I don’t care 
a damn, but if it will ease your mind 
any, you c'n tell me.’’ 

Then the doctor went into details and 
gave a few statistics. What he said 
was moderately free from technical 
terms and Tatters saw a straw, and he 
burst out :— 

‘Doc, you lied to me, simply lied. 
Why the chances are a lot better than 
you said. Why that makes a_ million 
to one shot look like a ghost, and I 
was willing to take even them odds.” 

‘‘ But, my dear boy, you are simply 
clutching at straws.”’ 

‘* Well, a straw looks a purty good 
size to a drownin’ man, they say.”’ 

The doctor had been the drowning 
man once, so his understanding was 
good, but this looked less than a straw 
to him and he continued his walk in 
silence, till Tatters asked :— 
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‘Say, Doc, how many of them cases 
that wasn’t operated on got well ? 

‘* None of them. 

‘‘ That makes the straw 
an’ I guess you'd better opy1 
the straw gits to shrinkin 

The doctor sat down by his bed and 
tried to tell him of the enormity of the 
operation; his risk; his own 
perience and his lack of ¢ 


1ooer 
OK bigget P 


ite before 


inex- 
tipment and 


assistants. When he was through, 
Tatters asked: 

‘“As fr the experience, Doc, you 
ought to be tickled to death, now is your 
chance. As f’r the ’normity of it, I’m 
the man that’s a takin’ th lances; an’ 
is fr the help, there’s the s, they'll 
help you as free as huntin ittle run- 
nin’ greaser, an’ I guess th n't noth- 


in’ freer than that. 

‘ But the boys don’t know 
at all about such work 
protested. 

‘“Then you'll have to use up all your 
spare time a learnin’ ’em, they won't 
mind addin’ to their ejycation.”’ 

‘* But—’’ began the doct 

‘But nothin’,’’ said Tatters 
he turned on his side anc 


inything 


doctor 


Then 
looked square 
into the doctor’s face and s ‘‘Look 
got the repy- 
tation of bein’ a square, fair man; a 
man as wouldn’t hurt a dog a purpose, 
an’ yit you won’t give me the one 


here, Doc Hobson, you'\ é 


little chance I've got well. I 
ain't much of a man an’ claimed 
to be, but if I says itas p’raps shouldn’t, 
I never yit went | on a pal 
in my life. I’m not t kind of 
a yaller dog. Say D [ alsvays 


c’nsidered you white, cl through, 
n’t; you've 
got a mean streak of yaller, after all. 
Doc, vou're a coward /”’ 

Then he settled back on his pillow 
and covered his eyes with 
a hopeless, helpless way 


an’ I’m sorry to say you 


his hands in 


The doctor was on his feet, writhing 
as if he had been struck in the face with 
the loop end of awet lariat. After a 


nervous turn or two up down the 
room, he sat down again by the bed 
and in a low, tender voic 
to breaking, he said :—— 
‘*Tatters, old man, I never thought 
vou would speak to me like that; I never 


hat was near 
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thought you’d even think it. Why, 
Tatters, I owe my life to you, as you 
know better than any one else, and I 
would freely lay it down to help you.” 

‘* I never thought I’d have to speak 
to you like that, an’ I don’t want you 
to lay yotir life down, all I ask is to 
jes’ give me my chance,” said Tatters 
in a choked voice. 

‘*T’d like to feel that I still had your 
respect and—”’ 

‘*Then give me my chance,’ cut in 
Tatters sharply. 

““PIl—T'Ildoit,”’ thedocter whispered 
in astrained voice, ‘‘ but I feel as if I 
was condemned to execute you.”’ 

‘* Good, old Doc,” said Tatters, pres- 
sing his hand gratefully. 

Then they were both silent. Silence 
was too eloquent for mere words to be 
of service. 

Late that afternoon the doctor had 
callers at his cabin. The callers were 
the ‘‘ boys.’’ The ‘‘ boys ’’ were Pitts- 
burg Pete, he was Tatter’s mate; Irish 
Mike, Bully Bill, Spot Brown and the 
Indiana Idiot. Pete opened the con- 
versation with a terse interrogative :— 

‘* You've seen Tatters ?’’ 

—e. 

‘*He says you said he had about one 
chance in a million to pull through.”’ 

The doctor nodded. 

‘* He says you offered to give him his 
chance.”’ 

‘* He forced me into promising it and 
his chance is nothing more nor less than 
murder; isn’t that a fine prospect for 
me ?”’ 

‘* Tatters didn’t give us much of a 
trail to goby. We sorter thought you’d 
be able to clear up the sluice a bit. 
Now, what's the lay out ?”’ 

The doctor then proceeded to give 
them a sufficient outline of the situation 
without going into the details. 

‘‘We kinder thought Tatters was a 
fiddlin’ with his talk, that’s why we 
come down here to see you. But Tat- 
ters was right, Doc; you’d a been a cow- 
ard not to give him his chance.’’ 

‘*But you don't know, you can't 
know,’’ protested the doctor bitterly. 
‘* But ‘ fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.’ ”’ 


‘‘’That’s a half brother to ‘ where 
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igner'nce is bliss it’s dam foolishness to 
be otherwise.’ I don’t take much stock 
in them sayin’s. They gener’ly chase 
around in pairs like a couple of sneak- 
in’ coyotes, an’ I’ve noticed that a man 
hain't got much trouble in findin’ one 
to suit his case, jes as all the churches 
git a differ'nt brand f’r their cattle out- 
en the bible,’’ said Mike. 

‘* Well, I've promised,’’ said the doc- 
tor with an air of finality. 

‘* So Tatters said. He told us you’d 
want some help an’ you’d tell us what 
to do, an’ as Tatters don't seem to have 
much extra time to waste, we’ve come 
down to start into school right away. 
Now what’s the first lesson ?’’ 

The doctor was silent a moment and 
then he began :— 

‘‘T’ve tried to tell you something 
about the gravity of this undertak- 
ing—’’ 

‘‘ There ain’t goin’ to be any under- 
takin’, Doc, you'll get through all 
right,’’ said Mike. 

The doctor frowned at Mike’s pun 
and continued :— 

‘‘TIt will be a miracle if he gets 
through and the day of miracles is over. 
This operation requires the coolest kind 
of an operator. As my old professor 
of surgery used to say: ‘It takes the 
heart of a lion, the eye of an eagle and 
the touch of a lady,’ for this kind of 
work—”’ 

‘‘ From my place up the tree, it looks 
to me as if you’d got a purty fair stock 
of those luxuries,’’ said Bill. 

And the rest of them drew an em- 
phasis under this indorsement in a way 
that goes to men’s hearts. 

The doctor coughed and then draw- 
ing out a handkerchief stepped over to 
a looking glass with the remark that 
he had got some dust in his eye. 

Bill suddenly drew his revolver with 
the exclamation :— 

‘*’There’s a hawk !’’ and began blaz- 
ing away in the air miscellaneously. 

‘‘ Never touched him,”’ said Pete 


with an eye on a little, white cloud—- 
the only visible thing in the sky, as the 
doctor saw, when he went to the door.”’ 
‘*'There isn’t any hawk,” 
in Some wonder. 
‘* Yes, there was,’’ said Mike, ‘‘ you 


he said 























had dust in your eyes and couldn't 
see.”” 

They looked away from each other 
and smiled slightly and the doctor be- 
gan again, rather hurriedly :—- 

‘** As I said, it takes lots of nerve to 
do this operation; the least slip or mis- 
take and you've destroyed a human life. 
But I’ve promised to do it, with your 
help, but you can't blame me for feel- 
ing afraid of your help. I know you've 
got willing hands--”’ 

‘“Don’t say anything about our 
hearts, Doc,’’ said Brown. 

**T know you would doall you could, 
but I have seen men faint at their first 
operation.’’ 

‘We ain’t a pack of women,’ 
Bill. 

‘*T wish you were,”’ replied the doc- 
tor bluntly. ‘‘ A woman that had any 
sabe at all, would be right handy in 
this case. But as we haven’t any 
women, we will have to do without 
them.’’ 

‘* A case of ‘ Hobson’s choice,’’’ said 
Mike grinning. 

‘Look here, you chaps; this isn’t 
going to be a picnic, I want you to 
understand that, right now,’’ said the 
doctor with considerable spirit. 

** Good, old Doc,’’ they said. ‘‘Now, 
sail in, and give us the range and say 
when. You're the doctor.’’ 

‘*AsI said before, you might faint 
at a critical period—”’ 

‘* That would be a comma, wouldn’t 
it ?’’ said the irrepressible Mike with a 
grin. 

‘* The smell of blood—~’’ went on the 
doctor, without taking notice of Mike’e 
attempt at humor. 

‘*QOh, come, Doc, we're not quite 
kids,’’ said Bill, ‘‘ we’ve smelt both 
blood and powder.”’ 

‘Ves, I know that very well, but 
what about human blood when it’s 
running from a man you know and like 
and his life is running out with it, then 
what ?”’ 

They began to look grave. 

** Doc,’’ said Pete, ‘‘ we ain’t much, 
an’ we know we're worse than a lot of 
measily maverics, but we'll try todo our 
best, if you'll show us an’ tell us.’’ 
Then their lessons began. 


’ 


said 


sé 
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The doctor was trying to make nurses 
and assistants of five, raw, earthy men 
in two days. He didn’t take any longer 
time, because he said two days would 
be as good as two weeks and then, the 
suspense on Tatters was too trying. 

Pete was to give the anaesthetic. He 
put the Idiot to sleep three times, with 
the doctor’s assistance, by way of prac- 
tice to get his ‘‘hand in’’ the business. 
He also had to learn how to use the 
hypodermic needle to throw stimulants 
into Tatters’ arm if necessary. 

Mike was to be first assistant and the 
doctor showed him how to sponge up 
the blood and taught him the names of 
things he might want him to hand him 
during the operation. Bill was to be 
second assistant and his duties were to 
see that Mike got his hands on the right 
things when they were wanted. Brown 
was to see to the hot water and to help 
Pete. The Idiot was to make himself 
useful, if he could. 

On the third day, at ten o’clock in 
the morning, they were ready, that is, 
they were as ready as they could be, 
under the circumstances. They were 
short of a lot of things they ought to 
have, but since they could not obtain 
them they had to get along without 
them as best they could. 

Tatters was put on the table and 
started under the ether. 

The Idiot was the first to go off. 

‘* What’s that ?’’ asked Tatters as he 
heard the Idiot fall. 

‘The Idiot's gone to sleep,” said 
Pete anxiously. 

‘* Oh, he’s beat me off! It ain# fair. 
You ought to ’a’ handicapped him, 
Doc. This is my maiden race, an’ he’s 
a three times winner,’”’ said Tatters, 
struggling with the ether. 

The doctor tried to grin, but he 
couldn’t; his tension was too high. 
He told Tatters to go to sleep so sharply 
that he went off without a murmur. 

‘* Now !’’ said the doctor. 

And the men all settled down as if 
they were in their saddles on a dark 
night and the cattle were milling. 

At the first incision, when the blood 
welled up, Mike turned white, but he 
bit his lip and held on to his nerve and 
Bill turned his head away. 
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Then anartery was severed and a gush 
of hot, red blood slithered into Bill’s 
face and across Mike’s. Mike's teeth 
came down on his lips, and the blood 
he spit out was not all Tatters’. Bill 
fainted dead away and fell into the tub 
of hot water. Brown fished him out 
and let him lie, and added Bill’s duties 
to his own. 

The doctor’s eyes were everywhere. 
Tatters’ temples, neck and wrists were 
red from the blood on the doctor’s fin- 
gers as he made quick darts after his 
pulse at times. Once he thought Tat- 
ters was going, and he told Pete to let 
up on the ether and to shove in the 
needle ; as soon as they had him going 
again they went on with the operation. 

When he began the doctor was in his 
shirt sleeves, though he kept his vest 
on. The men wondereda little at the 
vest, since it was a hot day, but they 
said nothing. Brown thought he could 
relieve him and made as if to re- 
move his vest, but a look from the doc- 
tor put him back in his place again. 
Mike mopped him when he gota chance. 

At last they finished, and everybody 
but the doctor relaxed and drew a long 
breath. 

‘* An hour and ten minutes, from start 
to finish,” announced Pete, looking at 
his watch. 

But the doctor was not done. Tat- 
ters’ face was bloodless ; his finger-nails 
and lips were livid and his pulse and 
breathing scarcely perceptible. He was 
in a condition of ‘‘surgical shock.’’ 

Pete helped the doctor with Tatters 
while the others got Bill and the Idiot 
out of the way and cleared, up things. 
The doctor had told them that the first 


forty-eight hours would tell the tale of 


defeat or victory, and they were dog- 
gedly awaiting the end of this time. 

The doctor began his real fight in 
trying to tide his patient over the 
‘*shock.’’ Mike and Pete took turns 
in staying with him. Though the doc- 
tor had no one to relieve him, yet he 
did not relax, but hung to his post. 

At 3 p.m. Mike reported, on the out- 
side, that Tatters was just barely living. 
The men forgot to whisper, but looked 
with set eyes at the blue tops of the 
mountains. 

At 6p. m., when Pete relieved Mike, 
‘latters was still comatose. 


‘What does Doc say?’ asked 
Brown 
Nothin’. Idon’t believe he’s even 


batted an eye since we begun.”’ 

‘* Good, old Doc !'’ they whispered to 
themselves and settled down more dog- 
gedly in their places to wait. 

At 8 p. m. Pete reported a slight 
change for the better. The men’s lips 
quivered as they heard it. 

‘“Did Doe say anything ?’’ they 
asked. 

Nary aword. Onct when I asked 
him if he wasn’t hungry, he jes’ shook 
his head ; but he took a little nip of 
whiskey.’’ 

At midnight, when Mike went on 
duty, Tatters had opened his eyes and 
smiled, ever so slightly, and had imme- 
diately sunk away again. 

‘* What did Doc have to say ?’’ they 
asked again. 

‘‘He said he was afraid of three 
o’clock in the morning. That’s the 
time, he said, when most people die.”’ 

‘*T wonder why ?”’ asked the Idiot. 

‘* You don’t su’ pose I stopped to ask 
fool questions like that on this kind of 
a ’casion, do you?’’ said Pete indig 
nantly. 

Then the men lay down on the ground 
where they were and looked in silence 
at the stars above them. Some one 
proposed a prayer, but as none of 
them knew any they had to drop it ; 
but they did not sleep. 

At 3 a.m. Mike came out with a long 
face. He told the men that ‘Tattets 
had been vomiting and was worse. 

‘* Nuff to make a man sick,’’ said the 
Idiot, with his own experience of ether 
in mind. 

‘*Shut up, [jit. What did Doc say ?”’ 
asked Bill. 

‘* Nothin’.’ 

Shortly afterward Mike came out 
again. He wanted Pet 

‘“What do you want me to do?’’ 
asked Pete in a whisper. 

‘‘ Nothin’. It’s—it’s jes’ so lone- 
some. Doc don’t say a word, an’ he 
looks so awful,’’ whispered Mike with- 


out looking into Pete’s eyes. 
At 6a.m. Tatters began to rally and 
Pete came out at once with the news. 
‘* Say, fellers,’’ he said in finishing, 
‘Doc hain’t had a thing to eat, an’ 
he’s gettin’ tuckered out. He looks 
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like a ghost. Now I want you chaps 
to fly around right lively an’ git 
some milk an’ aigs so we can make an 
aig-nogg. Maybe Tatters willtake some, 
too. Mike ‘ll make the aig-nogg. 

‘* Milk !"’ said Bill in astonishment. 
‘* Why, there ain’t a milk cowin a hun- 
dr’d miles of here.’ 

‘* Brown’s cayuse pony mare’s got a 
colt,’’ said Pete tersely. 

‘* An’ the aigs—what about them ?’’ 
asked the Idiot. ‘‘ We ain’t even gota 
prairie chicken here.’’ 

‘Look fr ’em,’’ he said grimly as 
he went back into the house. 

The men started immediately to do 
as they were bid. ‘They had to lasso 
the mare and throw her down to milk 
her, and then they only got about half 
ofa pint. In the matter of eggs, after 
considerable searching they discovered 
four crow’s and two owl’s eggs, which 
they took to Mike. 

‘* They'll have to do,’’ said Mike, 
looking at them dubiously. ‘‘I can’t 
say as I'd choose this breed of aigs if I’d 
a had a choice, but as I didn’t, an’ it’s 
a case of life and death, they’ll have to 
do, an’ I guess as long as he don’t 
know anything about it, it won’t hurt 
him for this oncet.”? 

When Mike had it finished Pete 
coaxed the doctor to take some of the 
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HAD not seen Perkins for six months 
or so and things were dull. I was 
beginning to tire of sitting indo 

lently in my office with nothing to do 
but clip coupons from my _ bonds. 
Money is good enough, in its way, but 
it is not interesting unless it is doing 
something lively—doubling itself or 
getting lost. What I wanted was ex- 
citement—an adventure--and I knew 
that if I could find Perkins I could have 
both. A scheme is a business adven- 
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mixture that they let masquerade undet 
the name of ‘‘ egg-nogg.’’ 

And a couple of hours later, when 
Tatters roused a little and they forced 
him to take some of the mixture, they 
felt more than repaid for their trouble. 

Thus the fight went on till the morn- 
ing of the next day, when Tatters ral- 
lied and asked for something to drink. 
His fever had fallen and he was much 
better. 

The doctor came away leaving Mike 
on watch. He was white and haggard 
and his lips were twitching. While 
they were looking at him, in a half- 
awed manner, he tumbled over, quiet 
and inert. It was as flat a faint as either 
the Idiot’s or Bill’s. 

They rushed up to him in a body and 
did such things as came within their 
comprehension. Bill threw water in his 
face; Brown chafed his hands and Pete 
opened his vest; when he did so, out 
fell a revolver, with every chamber 
loaded. 

‘They stared at it fora moment as if 
it was a curiosity, then light seemed to 
break in on them and th looked at 
each other, then at the unconscious 
doctor and at the revolver ltheir look 
was full of significance. and they said, 
in a hushed whisper : 

‘* Good, old Doc !”’ 





ture, and Perkins was 
schemer in or out of Cl 

Just then Perkins walked into my 
office. 

‘* Perkins,’’ I said, as soon as he had 
arranged his feet comfortably on my 
desk, ‘‘ I’m tired. I’m restless. I have 
been wishing for you for a month. I 
want to go into a big scheme and 
make a lot of new, up-to-date cash. 
I’m sick of this tame, old cash that 
I have. It isn’t interesting. No cash 


greatest 











“Mystery! Blood! ‘The Crimson Cord,’ Daggers! Strangling! Clues!” 


is interesting except the coming cash.’’ 

‘‘I’m with you,’’ said Perkins,’’ 
‘‘ what is your scheme ?’’ 

‘*] have none,’’ I said sadly, ‘‘that 
is just my trouble. I have sat here for 
days trying to think of a good practical 
scheme, but I can’t. I don’t believe 
there is an unworked scheme in the 
whole wide, wide world.’’ 

Perkins waved his hand. 

‘*My boy,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ there 
are millions! You’ve thousands of 'em 
right here in your Office! You're fall- 
ing over them, sitting on them, walk- 
ingon them! Schemes? Everything 
isa scheme. Everything has money in 
it !”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘for you. But you 
are a genius.’’ 

‘* Genius, yes,’’ Perkins said, smiling 
cheerfully, ‘‘else why Perkins the 
Great? Why Perkins the originator ? 
Why the Great and Only Perkins of 
Portland ?” 

‘* All right,’’ I said, ‘‘ what I want 
is for your genius to get busy. I'll give 
you a week to work up a good 
scheme,”’ 

Perkins pushed back his hat and 
brought his feet to the floor with a 
smack. 


‘“Why the delay?” he queried, 
‘‘time is money. Hand me something 
from your desk.”’ 

I looked in my pigeon holes and 
pulled from one a small ball of string. 
Perkins took it in his hand and looked 
at it with great admiration. 

‘* What is it?’’ he asked seriously. 

‘*That,’’ I said, humoring him, for 
I knew something great would be 
evolved from his wonderful brain, ‘‘ is 
a ball of red twine I bought at the ten 
cent store I bought it last Saturday. 
It was sold to me by a freckled young 
lady in a white shirt waist. I paid—’’ 

‘*Stop !’’ Perkins cried, ‘‘ what is 
it ?”’ 

Ilooked at the ball of twine curiously. 
I tried to see something remarkable in 
it. I couldn’t. It remained a simple 
ball of red twine and I told Perkins 
So. 

‘*The difference,’’ declared Perkins, 
‘‘ between mediocrity and _ genius! 
Mediocrity always sees red twine; 
genius sees a ball of Crimson Cord !’’ 

He leaned back in his chair and 
looked at me triumphantly. He folded 
his arms as if he had settled the matter. 
His attitude seemed to say that he had 
made a fortune for us. Suddenly he 
reached forward, and grasping my 
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scissors, began snipping off small 
lengths of the twine. 

‘*'The Crimson Cord !"’ he ejaculated. 
‘* What does it suggest ?’ 

I told him that it suggested a par- 
cel from the druggist’s. I had often 
seen just such twine about a druggist’s 
parcel. 

Perkins sniffed disdainfully. 

‘* Druggists ?”’ he exclaimed with dis- 
gust. ‘‘ Mystery! Blood! ‘ The Crim- 
son Cord.’ Daggers! Murder! Stran- 
gling! Clues! ‘ The Crimson Cord’—” 

He motioned wildly with his hands 
as if the possibilities of the phrase were 
quite beyond his power of expression. 

‘‘It sounds like a book,’’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘* Great !’’ cried Perkins. ‘‘ A novel! 
The novel! Think of the words ‘A 
Crimson Cord ’ in blood red letters six 
feet high on a white ground!’ He 
pulled his hat over his eyes and spread 
out his hands, and! think 
he shuddered. 

‘*Think of ‘A Crimson 
Cord,’’’ he muttered, ‘‘in 
blood red letters on a ground 
of dead, sepulchral black, 
with a crimson cord writhing 
through them like a serpent.’’ 
He sat up suddenly and 
threw one hand in the air. 
‘*Think,’’ he cried, ‘‘of the 
words in black on white 
with a crimson cord drawn 
taut across the whole ad.!’’ 

He beamed upon me. 

‘* The cover of the book,”’ 
he said quite calmly, ‘‘ will 
be white—virgin, spotless 
white —with black lettering, 
and the cord in crimson. 
With each copy we will give 
a crimson silk cord for a 
book-mark. Each copy will 
be done up in a white box 
and tied with crimson cord.’’ 

He closed his eyes and 
tilted his head upward. 

‘* A thick book,” he said, 
‘* with deckle edges and pic- 
tures by Christy. No, pic- 
tures by Pyle. Deep, mys- 
terious pictures ! 
and gloom ! 
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margins. Anda gloomy foreword. One 
fifty per copy, at all booksellers.”’ 

Perkins opened h.s eyes and set his 
hat straight with a quick motion of his 
hand. He arose and pulled on his 
gloves. 

‘* Where are you going ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Contracts !"’ he said. ‘‘ Contracts 
for advertising! Wemust boom ‘The 
Crimson Cord.’ We must boom her 
big !”’ 

He went out and closed the door. 
Presently, when I supposed him well on 
the way down town, he opened the door 
and inserted his head. 

‘* Gilt tops,’’ he announced. ‘‘One 
million copies the first impression !” 

And then he was gone. 


II 


A week later Chicago and the greater 
part of the United States was placarded 
with ‘‘ The Crimson Cord.’’ Perkins 

did his work thoroughly and 
well, and great was the inter- 
est inthe mysterious title. It 
was an old dodge, but a good 
one. Nothing appeared on 
the advertisements but the 
mere title. No word as to 
what ‘‘ The Crimson Cord’’ 
was. Perkins merely an- 
nounced the words and left 
them to rankle in the read- 
er’s mind, and as a natural 
consequence each new adver- 
tisement served to excite new 
interest. 
When we made our -con- 
. tracts for magazine adverti- 
sing—and we took a full page 
in every worthy magazine— 
the publishers were at a loss 
' to classify the advertisement, 
and it sometimes appeared 
among the breakfast foods, 
and sometimes sandwiched in 
between the automobiles and 
the hot water heaters. Only 
one publication placed it 
among the books. 

But it was all good adver- 
tising, and Perkins was a 
busy man. He racked his 
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ods of placing the title before 
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She didn’t even wear glasses. 


the public. In fact so busy was he at 
his labor of introducing the title that 
he quite forgot the book itself. 

One day he came to the office with a 
small, rectangular package. He un- 
wrapped it in his customary enthusias- 
tic manner, and set on my desk a cigar- 
box bound in the style he had selected 
forthe binding of ‘‘ The Crimson Cord.’’ 
It was then I spoke of the advisability 
of having something to the book be- 
sides the cover and a boom. 

‘* Perkins,’’ I said, ‘‘don’t you think 
it is about time we got hold of the 
novel—the reading, the words ?”’ 

For a moment he seemed stunned. It 
was clear that he had quite forgotten 
that book-buyers like to have a little 
reading matter in their books. But he 
was only dismayed for a moment. 

‘*Tut!’’ he cried presently. ‘‘ All 
in good time! The novel is easy. Any- 
thing willdo. I’mno literary man. I 
don’t read a book ina year. You get 
the novel.’’ 

‘*But I don’t read a book in five 
years !’’ Texclaimed. ‘‘ I don’t know 
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anything about books. 

I don’t know where to 

get a novel.’’ 

‘* Advertise !’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Advertise ! 
You can get anything, 
from an apron to an an- 
cestor, if you advertise 
for it. Offer a prize— 
offer a thousand dollars 
for the best novel. There 
must be thousands of 
novels not in use.’’ 

Perkins was right. I 
advertised as he sug- 
gested and learned that 
there were thousands of 
novels notinuse. They 
came to us by baskets- 
ful and cartloads. We 

—~ had novels of all kinds 

—historical and hysteri- 

cal, humorous and nu- 

merous, but particular- 

ly numerous. You 

would be surprised to 

learn how many ready- 

made novels can be had 

on short notice. It 
beats quick lunch. And most of them 
are equally indigestible. I read one or 
two, but I was no judge of novels. 
Perkins suggested that we draw lots to 
see which we should use. 

It really made little difference what 
the story was about. ‘‘ The Crimson 
Cord”? fits almost any kind of a book. It 
is a nice, non-committal sort of title, 
and might mean the guilt that bound 
two sinners, or the tie of affection that 
binds lovers, or a blood relationship, or 
it might be a mystification title with 
nothing in the book about it. 

But the choice settled itself. One 
morning a manuscript arrived that was 
tied with a piece of red twine, and we 
chose that one for good luck because 
of the twine. Perkins said that was a 
sufficient excuse for the title,too. We 
would publish the book anonymously, 
and let it be known that the only clue 
to the writer was the crimson cord with 
which the manuscript was tied when we 
received it. It would be a first-class 
advertisement. 

Perkins, however, was not much in- 





























































terested in the story, and he left me to 
settle the details. I wrote tothe author 
asking him to call, and he turned out to 
be a young woman 

Our interview was rather shy. I was 
a little doubtful about the proper way to 
talk to a real author, being purely a 
Chicagoan myself, and I had an idea 
that while my usual vocabulary was 
good enough for business purposes it 
might be too easy-going to impress a 
literary person properly, and in trying 
to talk up to her standard I had to be 
very careful in my choice of words. 
No publisher likes to have his authors 
think he is weak in the grammar line. 

Miss Rosa Belle Vincent, however, 
was quite as flustered as I was. She 
seemed ill-at-ease and anxious to get 
away, which I supposed was because 
she had not often conversed with pub- 
lishers who paid a thousand dollars cash 
in advance for a manuscript. 

She was not at all what I had thought 
an author would look like. She didn’t 
even wear glasses. If I had met her 
on the street I should have said: 
‘‘ There goes a pretty flip stenogra- 
pher.’’ She was that kind--big pict- 
ure hat and high pompadour. 

I was afraid she would try to run the 
talk into literary lines and Ibsen and 
Gorky, where I would have been 
swamped in a minute, but she didn't, 
and although I had wondered how to 
break the subject of money when con- 
versing with one who must be thinking 
of nobler things, I found she was less 
shy when on that subject than when 
talking about her book. 

‘* Well, now,’’ I said, as soonas I had 
got her seated, ‘‘ we have decided to buy 
this novel of yours. Can you recom- 
mend it asa thoroughly respectable and 
intellectual production ?’’ 

She said she could. 

‘* Haven’t you read it?’’ she asked in 
some surprise 

‘*No,’’ I stammered. ‘‘ Atleast, not 
vet. I’m going to as soon as I can find 
the requisite leisure. You see, we are 
very busy just now—very busy. Butif 
vou can vouch for the story being a first- 
class article—something, say, like ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield’ or ‘ David Ha- 
rum ’—we'll take it.’’ 
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‘‘ Now you're talking,’’ she said. 
‘*And I do get the check now ? 

‘“Wait,’’ I said; ‘‘not so fast. I 
I have forgotten one thing,’’ and I saw 
her face fall. ‘‘ We want the privilege 
of publishing the novel under a title of 
our own, and anonymously. If that is 
not satisfactory the deal is off.’’ 

She brightened in a moment. 

‘It’s a go, if that’s all,’’ she said. 
‘* Call it whatever you please, and the 
more anonymous it is the better it will 
suit yours truly.” 

So we settled the matter then and 
there, and when I gave her our check 
for a thousand she said I was all right. 


III 


Half an hour after Miss Vincent had 
left the office Perkins came in with his 
arms full of bundles, which he opened, 
spreading their contents on my desk. 

He had a pair of suspenders with 
nickel-silver mountings, a tie, a lady’s 
belt, a pair of low shoes, a shirt, a box 
of cigars, a package of cookies, and half 
a dozen other things of diverse and mis- 
cellaneous character. I poked them 
over and examined them, while he 
leaned against the desk with his legs 
crossed. He was beaming upon me. 

‘* Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ what is it—a bar- 
gain sale ?”’ 

Perkins leaned over and tapped the 
pile with his long fore-finger. 

‘* Aftermath !'’ he crowed, ‘‘ After- 
inath !”’ 

‘‘The dickens it is,’’ I exclaimed, 
‘‘and what has aftermath got to do 
with this truck ? It looks like the after- 
math of a notion store.’’ 

He tipped his ‘‘ Air-the-hair’”’ hat 
over one ear and put his thumbs in the 
arm-holes of his “ Ready-tailored ’’ 
vest. 

‘* Genius!’’ he announced ? ‘‘ Brains! 
Foresight! Else why Perkins the 
Great? Why not Perkins the No- 
body ?”’ 

He raised the suspenders tenderly 
from the pile and fondled them in his 
hands. 

‘See this ?’’ he asked, running his 
finger along the red corded edge of the 
elastic. He took up the tie and ran 
his nail along the red stripe that formed 
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“Very light and trashy, but grammatically O. K.” 


the selvedge on the back, and said: 
‘‘See this?’ He pointed to the red 
laces of the low shoes and asked, ‘‘See 


this?” And so through the whole 
collection. 

‘* What is it?’ he asked. ‘It’s 
genius! It’s foresight.” 


He waved his hand over the pile. 

‘“The Aftermath!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘’'These suspenders are the Crimson 
Cord suspenders. These shoes are the 
Crimson Cord shoes. This tie is the 
Crimson Cord tie. These crackers are 
the Crimson Cord brand. Perkins & 
Co. get out a great book, ‘The Crim- 
son Cord!’ Sell five million copies. 
Dramatized itruns three hundred nights. 
Everybody talking Crimson Cord. 
Country goes Crimson Cord crazy. Re- 
sult—up jump Crimson Cord this and 
Crimson Cord that. Who gets the bene- 
fit? Perkins & Co? No! We pay 
the advertising bills and the other man 
sells his Crimson Cord cigars. That is 
usual.’’ 

‘*Ves,” I said, ‘‘I’m smoking a 
David Harum cigar this minute, and I 
am wearing a Carvel collar.’’ 

‘‘ How prevent it?’’ asked Perkins. 
‘*One way only,—discovered by Per- 


kins. Copyright the words ‘ Crim- 
son Cord ’ as trade-mark for every possi- 
ble thing. Sell the trade-mark on 
royalty; ten per cent. of all receipts for 
‘Crimson Cord’ brands comes to Per- 
kins & Co. Get a cinch on the after- 
math !”’ 

‘** Perkins !’’ I cried, ‘‘I admire you. 
You area genius. And have you con- 
tracts with all these—notions ?”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said Perkins, ‘‘ that’s Per- 
kins’ method. Who originated the Crim- 
son Cord? Perkins did. Who is en- 
titled to the profits on the Crimson 
Cord? Perkins is. Perkins is wide- 
awake a// the time. Perkins gets a pro- 
fit on the aftermath and the math and 
the before math.’’ 

And so he did. He made his new con- 
tracts with the magazines on the ex- 
change plan—we gave a page of adver- 
tising in the ‘‘Crimson Cord’’ for a 
page of advertising in the magazine. 
We guaranteed five million circulation. 
We arranged with all the manufacturers 
of the Crimson Cord brands of goods to 
give coupons, one hundred of which en- 
titled the holdertoacopy of ‘‘The Crim- 
son Cord.’’ With a pair of Crimson 


Cord suspenders you get five coupons; 





























with each Crimson Cord cigar, one cou- 
pon; and so on. 
IV 

On the first of October we announced 
in ouradvertisements that ‘‘The Crimson 
Cord ’’ was a book; the greatest novel 
of the century; a thrilling, exciting tale 
of love. Miss Vincent had told me it 
was a love story. Just to make every- 
thing sure, however, I sent the manu- 
script to Professor Wiggins, who is 
the most erudite man I ever met. 
Heknows eighteen languages, and reads 
tgyptian as easily as I read English. 
In fact, his specialty is old Egyptian 
ruins and so on. He has written several 
books on them. 

Professor Wiggins said the novel 
seemed to him very light and trashy, 
but grammatically O. K. He said he 
never read novels, not having time, but 
he thought that ‘‘ The Crimson Cord’’ 
was just about the sort of thing a silly 
public that refused to buy his ‘‘Some 
Light on the Dynastic Proclivities of 
the Hyksos ’’ would scramble for. On 
the whole I considered the report satis- 
factory. 

We found we would be unable to 
have Pyle illus- 
trate the book, 
he being too 
busy, so we turn- 
ed it over to a 
young man at 
the Art Insti- 
tute. 

That was the 
fifteenth of Oc- 
tober, and we 
had promised the 
book to the pub- 
lic for the first 
of November, 
but we had it al- 
ready in type and 
the young man, 
his name was 
Gilkowsky, 
promised to work 
night and day on 
the illustrations. 

The next 
morning, almost 
as soon as I 
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reached the office, Gilkowsky came 
in. He seemed a little hesitant, but I 
welcomed him warmly, and he spoke 
up. 

‘*T have a girl I go with,’’ he said, 
and I wondered what I had to do with 
Mr. Gilkowsky’s girl, but he continued: 
‘* She’s a nice girl, and a good looker, 
but she’s got bad taste in some 
things. She’s too loud in hats, and too 
trashy in literature. I don’t like to say 
this about her, but it’s true, and I’m 
trying to educate her in good hats and 
good literature. So I thought it would 
be a good thing to take around this 
‘Crimson Cord’ and let her read it to 
me.”’ 

I nodded. 

‘* Did she like it ?’’ I asked. 

Mr. Gilkowsky looked at me closely. 

‘“She did,’’ he said, but not so en- 
thusiastically as I had expected. ‘‘ It’s 
her favorite book. Now, I don’t know 
what your scheme is, and I suppose you 
know what you are doing better than 
I do; but I thought perhaps I had _ bet- 
ter come around before I got to work 
on the illustrations and see if perhaps 
you hadn’t given me the wrong manu- 
script.”’ 
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‘‘No, that was the right manu- 
seript,’’ I said, ‘‘ was there anything 
wrong about it ?’’ 

Mr. Gilkowsky laughed nervously. 

‘*Oh, no!’ he said, ‘‘ but did you 
read it?’’ 

I told him I had not, because I had 
been so rushed with details connected 
with advertising the book. 

‘“Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll tell you. 
This girl of mine reads pretty trashy 
stuff, and she knows about all the cheap 
novels there are. She dotes on ‘ The 
Duchess,’ and puts her last dime into 
Braddon. She knows them all by 


that was, of course, the most important. 
He said we might go ahead and publish 
‘*Lady Audley’s Secret ’’ under the title 
of ‘‘ The Crimson Cord,’’ as such things 
had been done before, but the best thing 
to do would be to charge Rosa Belle 
Vincent’s thousand dollars to profit and 
loss and hustle for another novel—some- 
thing reliable and not shop worn. 
Perkins had been studying the litera- 
ture market a little and he advised me 
to get something from Indiana this time, 
so I telegraphed an advertisement to 
the Indianapolis papers and two days 
later we had ninetv-eight historical 





The author was a sober, industrious young man, just out of the high school. 


heart. Have you everread ‘ Lady Aud- 
ley’s Secret ’?’’ ' 

‘“‘T see,’’ I said. ‘‘ One is a sequel 
to the other.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Gilkowsky, ‘‘one is 
the other. Someone has flim-flammed 
you and sold you a typewritten copy of 
‘Lady Audley’s Secret’ as a new 
novel.’”’ 

Vv 

When I told Perkins he merely re- 
marked that he thought every publish 
ing house ought to have some one in it 


who knew something about books, 
apart from the advertisingend, although 





novels by Indiana authors from which 
to choose. Several were of the right 
length, and we chose one and sent it to 
Mr. Gilkowsky with a request that he 
read it to his sweetheart. She had 
never read it before. 

We sent a detective to Dillville, In- 
diana, where the author lived, and the 
report we received was most satisfac- 
tory. The author was a sober, indus- 
trious young man, just out of the high 
school, and bore.a first-class reputation 
for honesty. He had never been in 
Virginia, where the scene of his story 
was laid, and they had no library in 
Dillville, and our detective assured us 
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that the young man was in every way fit- 
ted to write a successful historical novel. 

‘*’The Crimson Cord ’’ made an im- 
mense success. You can guess how it 
boomed when I say that although it was 
published at $1.50 it was sold by every 
department store for fifty-four cents, 
away below cost, just like sugar, or 
Vandeventer’s Baby Food, or Q & Z 
Corsets or any other staple. We sold 
our first edition of five million copies 
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inside of three months, and got out 
another edition of two million, and a 
specially illustrated holiday edition, and 
an edition de luxe, and ‘‘ The Crimson 
Cord ’’ is still selling in a paper-covered 
cheap edition. 

With the royalties we received from 
the aftermath and the profit on the book 
itself, we made—well, Perkins has a 
country place at Lakewood, and I have 
my cottage at Newport. 





A LITTLE 





So: HAT is your particular line of 
robbery ?’’ he asked as he ap- 
proached her small, canopied 

table at the Fair. 

‘* Palmistry,’’ she returned smilingly. 
‘‘ It’s easier than either pincushions or 
peanut-brittle.’’ 

‘* And just as useful ?’’ he laughed. 

‘‘Quite. Shall I read your hand? 
It costs adollar.’’ . 

‘*T’m afraid you might discover my 
true inwardness. Let me read yours. 
I’ll pay the dollar just the same.’’ 

‘* Very well,’’ she said readily. He 
sat down opposite her at the little table 
and she placed her hand on the small, 
velvet cushion. 

‘*A dark gentleman loves you,” he 
began promptly 

‘* Which one?’’ she inquired de- 
murely. 

‘*Several. They are all villains. 
Avoid them." 

‘*Thanks. That is very important. 
What else ?”’ 

‘* A blonde gentleman also loves you. 
He is about my height and color.”’ 

‘*T shouldn’t call you a blonde, ex- 
actly.’’ 

‘* Well, then, I shouldn’t call him a 
blonde, exactly.”’ 

‘*TIs he a villain, too ?’ 

‘* Not at all. You will be very hap- 
py if you marry him.’’ 
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‘* He hasn’t asked me,’’ she said. 

‘“No; but he’s going to. 

She studied her own hand 

‘* T see him,’’ she cried. How wise 
you are! He is now far from here.’’ 

‘He isn’t !’’—indignantly. ‘‘ He is 
very near.”’ 

‘*Oh, then it can’t be the same one.”’ 

‘*The one I mean is the one you 
should marry,’’ he said. 

‘*Oh, yes, now I see the one you 
mean,’’ she said. ‘‘ There, on that 
cross-line. But he is very attentive to 
a short, blue-eyed lady.’’ 

‘* Notat all. She’s only a—”’ 

‘* Sister to him ?’’ 

‘‘No; not even that. Just a calling 
acquaintance.” 

‘But he calls her by her first natne.” 

‘“That’s what I meant by a calling 
acquaintance. But how do you know 
he does ?”’ 

‘‘ I've heard him,’’ she said 
itiveness 

‘*T thought this was palmistry.’’ 

‘*Oh, so it is. Well, I find it in the 
line under this finger.’’ 

‘“Well, they’re old friends, you 
see.’’ 

‘‘ But you said she was only a calling 
acquaintance.”’ 

‘‘T was looking at the wrong line,’’ 
he said hastily. ‘‘ Let’s go on. This 
not-exactly-blonde gentleman is going 


with pos- 
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“ You will be very happy 
if you marry him.”’ : 
** He hasn't asked me.” 

‘* No, but he’s going to.”’ 


to be very wealthy. He will give you 
every luxury.’’ 

‘* How about all the dark gentle- 
men? Some of them are wealthy al- 
ready.”’ 

‘*They will lose it all——last winter 
you were quite ill.”’ 

‘*You knew that anyway,’’ she re- 
marked. 

‘*T am judging by a small break in 
the life-line. The not-exactly-blonde 
gentleman sent you flowers.”’ 

‘*Ves. It was very kind in him. 
did the dark gentlemen.”’ 

‘‘ Theirs meant nothing.’’ 

‘* What did his mean ?’’ she queried. 

‘* Undying devotion.”’ 

‘‘How nice! Tet must be the 
blonde gentleman who is so far away.”’ 

‘*Tt isn’t, either! It is the one who 
is very near.’’ 

‘* You seem to read a good deal about 
other people in my hand,’’ she ob- 
served. 

‘* Mavbe I wasn’t looking at it as 
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altogether your hand,’’ he said auda- 
ciously. 

‘* Whose would it be, pray ?”’ 

‘* Suppose we call it mine. One ought 
to be able to read one’s own hand 
pretty well, you know.”’ 

She withdrew her hand. 

‘‘ It’s possible that you read more in 
it than I do,’’ she said. 

‘*In my hand ?’’ 

‘*In mine.”’ 

‘‘TIs it the same thing ?’’ he begged. 

‘‘How about the short, blue-eyed 
lady’s hand ?”’ she asked. 

‘*She can give it to one of the dark 
gentlemen.’’ 

‘‘Well, that might bea good arrange- 
ment. But as to giving mine to the 
blonde gentleman—”’ 

‘“VYes?” eagerly. 

‘* That,’’ she said mischievously, as 
she arose, ‘‘ isn’t a question of palm- 
istry. Besides, you’ve had your dol- 
lar’s worth already. Here comes one 
of the dark gentlemen.’’ 
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4 in the S€ries of the per ONAl CX per tences of an immigrant 


DO not think there was a soul of reasoning years within a radius of several 
iniles of the mountain village of Gualtieri-Sicamino who did not know that on 
the last Tuesday of September, 1903, Antonio Squadrito, with a part of his 
family, a number of neighbors and his two American friends, would be leaving 
for Naples, to embark thence on the /rzucess /rene for New York. When, in the 
sixth year preceding, Antonio had been one of a handful of the first emigrants 
from that section, every one, even his own family, had been dubious and pessi- 
; mistic about the venture. Since then more than one-tenth of the population has 
followed him, and if there still was pessimism it was restrained, and everywhere 
those who were too poor to go, too old or too well situated to take new 
chances, openly expressed their envy of the travelers. 
From San Filipo, a nearby village, where aimost one 
half of the people have the dreaded eye disease, 
trachoma, an old man hobbled over to Gual- 
tieri to ask if there was not some way 
that he could go to America. He 
had a nephew earning $1.20 a 
day in the mines in Belmont 
County, Ohio, and he 
felt sure that if he 
got there his 
nephew 














































- “a he - ia rea 2 ‘ - 
Young Giunta’s family entertained Mr. and Mrs. Brandenburg at a farewell luncheon in 
their garden. Mrs. Brandenburg sits at the right of the picture. 











A pretty Calabrese going to America to marry a neighbor's son whom she had not seen 
since she was a little girl. 























would find him work enough to do. He 
said he could sell his few belongings 
for five hundred lire, enough to take 
himself and his wifeto Ohio. I looked 
at his gaping, granulated lids and told 
him that he could never go. He sat 
with his head bent on the top of his 
staff for a long time in silence, then, 
with working features and trembling 
hands, rose and said good-by. A day 
or so later a very brown, shy little 
girl brought over three fine squashes, 





a present to us from the old pair. 

I was somewhat concerned when I 
learned that Concetta Fomica, a beauti- 
ful young girl of sixteen, a relative of 
the Squadrito family, who was to go 
with us, was the daughter of a San 
Filipian and had lived in the afflicted 
village. She had some slight inflam- 
mation of the eyes, but it did not seem 
to be trachoma, and Dr. Giunta, the 
village medico, assured me that, though 
her father had it, she did not. Since 
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the disease is highly contagious by con- 
tact of hand, towel, handkerchief or 
anything that the head touches, and 
there are few oculists who claim to be 
able to effect cures and none who are 
able to remove the cicatrices from the 
inside of the lids, the causes for concern 
can be easily understood. ‘Those who 
are known to have the disease are 
required to have separate toilet articles 
for their own use. 

Antonio, as the actual head of the 
Squadrito family, was in hot water con- 
stantly over the matter of who should 
vo to America and who should not. All 
of the remaining members of the family, 
with the possible exception of the eldest 
daughter, Giovanina, and the mother, 
were wild to come to America and join 
the three brothers at their little barber 
shop in Stonington, Conn. Giovanina 
alone was looking forward to the day 
of her marriage with her soldier lover. 
The small boys were simply insane on 
the subject of America. One of them 
approached my wife with an air of great 
mystery one day and confided to her a 
plan whereby he would himself borrow 
the money to buy his ticket and she 
could hide him under her shawl and 
bring him through. -But a great rever- 
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sal in the fam- 
ily plans came 
when _ Gio- 
vanni, the fa- 
ther, who had 
returned with 
Antonio after 
spending two 
hard years in 
America, an- 
nounced that 
he had come 
home to stay. 
He said he 
liked home 
and _ village 
life too well 
to go back. 
I told him 
that I believ- 
ed the restless 
germ of the 
American Teresa di 
spirit lurked 
somewhere in his system and that he 
would change his mind. ‘This has 
proved entirely true. As I write a let- 
ter lies before me in which he says that 
he wants to come back. Home com- 
forts and familiar pleasures and labors 
are all right, but he can’t stand it. 
When the father had so decided there 
was no question as to whether the 
mother should come andthe small boys’ 
chances were effaced. Nicola decided 
to stay by his prosperous smithy, Maria 
clung to her mother, and Vincenzo was 
told to wait till his eye been op- 
erated upon and then he might come. 
Of course, there was a small stérm, 
especially from the younger members 
of the household ; but Antonio poured 
oil on the troubled waters by promising 
to return next vear and take every one 
who would go. It was a treacherous 
compromise, and since the father has 
changed his mind, I believe this year 
will see the entire family in America. 
In the party were four sturdy peas- 
ant boys, destined for the Banca Gelan- 
tado, Philadelphia, and affording a fine 
example of the present m ds of vio- 
lating the spirit of the contract labor 
law. Their destination was the Penn- 
sylvania coal mines. ‘Thev had no con- 
tract in writing, merely the letter of an 
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unc.e of one-of them promising work if 
they would come. He was not to employ 
them, but he would turn them over to 
men who would. This is the method 
by which scores of big corporations 
in America, which dare not import 
Italian laborers by reason of the law, 
do it by making the contract here 
with a relative or ‘‘ banker’’ of some 
group of men in an Italian community 
and the relative or ‘‘ banker’’ brings 
them over. ‘The men are instructed to 
answer the question as to whether they 
have been promised work or not by say- 
ing they have not. Out of last year’s ap- 
proximate million emigrants only 1,086 
were refused admittance as alien con- 
tract laborers. One large industrial 
corporation at Buffalo, N. Y., alone re- 
ceived nearly half that many, and those 
who passed successfully through to 
other parts of the country can be easily 
imagined. Ido not hesitate to say that 
it is impossible to defeat this fraud by 
any operations on this side of the sea. 
The first official procedure of the 
many and intricate ones necessary for 




















A Gualtieri patriarch. 
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the departure of the emigrants and their 
admission to the United States was 
the obtaining of passports for the male 
members of the party. The women and 
children are entered on the passport of 
some man of their family or party. The 
first step is getting the birth certificate 
from the secretary of the municipality 
in which one is born, so Antonio, the 
elder Pulejo, Concetta’s father, young 
Giunta, Curro, and the father of the 
Socosa boys went before Giacomo Mari- 
ni, and when he had consulted the regis- 
ter and found that all had been duly 
born in Gualtieri, birth-certificates were 
issued, signed by himself and the presi- 
cent of the municipality or mayor. As 
for myself, wishing to return as an 
Italian to America and not as an Ameri 
can, a birth certificate was issued to me 
as having been born we/ commune dt 
Londra, son of Paolo Brandi and Mi- 
gone Caterina. I regret to say it was 
necessary to take undue advantage of 
the old secretary to carry my point. 
Precious little good it did me though. 

These birth certificates were then for- 
warded by Carmelo Merlino, the shoe- 
maker-steamship agent, who was on a 
high wave of prosperity through send- 
ing so many people at once, to one Maz- 
zulo, in Messina, whose nominal duties 
are to take the birth certificates before 
the guestura or police headquarters of 
Messina district, where the personal 
record of each man in the district is 
kept for both military conscription and 
reserve, as well as criminal vigilance 
purposes. If there was anything in 
that record which would cause the guves- 
tor to think one of our party should be 
refused permission to depart, he would 
not issue the passport and the emigrant 
could not leave the country as each per- 
son must have a passport in which isan 
identifying description of the bearer so 
complete as to make an exchange of 
passports impossible with the careful 
scrutiny which is given them by the 
Italian police officials in Naples. 

As things fell out none of our party 
were refused the very necessary passport 
except myself. The accuracy of the 
Italian system is shown by this. I was 
refused because they had no record of 
me, and my birth certificate was returned 
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as irregular and the local police would 
have arrested me if I had persisted in 
trying that method. 

Now, all of this goes to prove one of 
the most important facts in connection 
with Italian emigration; that the gues- 
tor of each district is slowly and effec 
tually clearing the district of its crimi- 
nal class by dumping the lot into North 
and South America, the most danger- 
ous coming to the United States as the 
best field for their further operations. 

Here is the syllogism :— 

Since American police records and 
prison statistics, especially those of the 
United States secret service, show large 
and increasing numbers of Italian crimi- 
nals in this country: 

And since tlhe mass of these can enter 
only by immigration: 

And since the emigrant must have a 
passport from the chief of his local 
police district: 

And since every criminal’s record is 
kept in the district in which he was 
born and he must go there to get the 
birth certificate on which he gets his 
passport: 

Then these thousands of passports 
issued annually to criminals are given 
by chiefs of police who know the 
records of the men who are receiving 
them and are thus deliberately ridding 
their districts of them to save themselves 
trouble and increase their reputation 
for efficiency. 

That those secret instructions which 
are issued from Rome to the chief of 
each district advise any such procedure 
I do not believe. They do advise, so I 
have been reliably informed, that pass- 
ports be not issued to prostitutes easy 
of detection or to persons over forty- 
five not accompanied by sons, inasmuch 
as both classes are very nearly sure to 
be turned back and to become a matter 
of expense to the government, That is 
the bugaboo of Italian statesmen, ex- 
pense. 

In my own case I knew I would have 
no difficulty concerning a passport until 
I came to the gate in the police-office 
in Naples; then I must have a passport 
either American or Italian. Any chance 
of getting an Italian one had been 
quickly shattered and yet if I went on 




















The un-Americanism of snuff. 


the ship’s manifest as an American I 
would not be entering the United States 
in the role which I wished. ‘The solu- 
tion of the difficulty was not reached 
till we were in Naples. 

When Antonio and the others had 
their passports, then the tickets were 
issued to them by the agents, the lot 
being returned to Gualtieri by post. 
Now there was no turning back. 

One day Antonio Nastasia’s “father 
went to Messina taking some of the 
money which he had labored hard as a 
tin-smith and sheet iron worker to ac- 
cumulate, and spent nearly all of it in 
buying clothes for little Antonio to 
wear. Curro spent a month’s wages on 
a new suit. Giunta’s relatives prepared 
for him a considerable wardrobe, and 
altogether nearly half as much as was 
needed to pay the passage of the entire 
party wasspent in buying Italian clothes 
to wear in America. ‘The senselessness 
of this proceeding is plain when it is 
said that few of these new clothes were 
worn after the first day or two in the 
States. 
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Something equally ill- 
advised was the making 
of huge trunks by Nic- 
ola Squadrito and others 
in which the families of 
the departing ones pack- 
ed quantities of every 
conceivable sort of sup- 
ply, just as if 
the voyagers 
were going toa 
new, wild land 
to begin life as 
best they could. De- 

spite the protestations 

of Antonio, my wife 
and myself, Camela 
crammed into huge 
boxes two sets of heavy 
mattresses with all the 
accompanying bed- 
__ ding, large cans of fom- 
idoro, olive oil, sticks 
on which dried figs 
A burden-bearer at were impaled, flasks of 
seventy. wine, forms of cheese, 

old clothes, cooking utensils, many of 
which were new, and Concetta Fomi- 
ca’s mother repeated the performance. 
Enough excess baggage, freight and 
customs duty were paid, before we were 
through, on these big encumbrances to 
replace the whole lot twice over in 
America. 

‘The last days were at hand. We were 
to leave on ‘Tuesday before dawn. On 
Saturday afternoon a request came from 
an old woman up the valley that we see 
her, she being unable to come to us, 
before we departed. As we followed 
the stony /orrente path to her home her 
story was told to us. Twenty-three 
years ago, when she was a bride of little 
more than a vear and a mother but a 
month, her husband had gone to 
America, the first man to emigrate from 
all that region, nearly eighteen vears be- 
fore Antonio Squadrito and the others 
had started the flood. She had received 
one letter in which he said he had 
changed his name to Frank Smith as 
nobody had any patience with his 
Italian name. She never heard from 
him after that, and after her one boy 
died she continued to live alone in the 
little house Francesco had built for her 

















waiting for Francesco’s return. Fora 
living she worked in the summer in the 
fields and in the early autumn in the 
vineyards and the lemon, olive and 
orange orchards. 

We found her spinning with an old 
distaff in the sunshine before her door. 
She set before us such humble hospi- 
tality as her hut afforded, and then 
told us she wanted us to search in 
America fora Frank Smith, and she de- 
sired to turn over her savings, thirty- 
two lire ($6), to defray the expenses. 
She could not understand why we would 
not take it. It may be that these 
lines will fall beneath the eye of a man 
who has long since left all his Italian- 
ism behind him and is a thorough-going 
American and no longer Irancesco. If 
so, I bid him remember that there is a 
faithful woman waiting for him in the 
Sicilian hills. 

As the sun was sinking this Saturday 
the bells in the tower of the principal 
church began an unwonted clangor, and 
I was told that the Squadrito relatives 
had paid for a special service at vespers 
for the safe journey and prosperity of 
our party. As we wound along our 
way to the village we could see little 
groups of people, some in holiday dress, 
the others, for 
the most part, 
in the clothes 
in which they 
left the fields, 
the wine-press- 
es, the cheese- 
shops, the 
smithies and 
the orchards. 
As we entered 
the square we 
met one of the 
priests, a be- 
nign old man, 
one of the tru- 
est types of the 
rural clergy I 
have ever seen. 
After taking a 
pinch of snuff, 
he offered the 
box to me with 
a quizzical 
smile, know- 
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Children begin their life work in the fields before they can talk plainly. 


ing full well the un-Americanism of 
snuff. ‘There was a hasty exchange of 
compliments and well-wishes, and he 
passed on to the sacristy. 

As we entered, an old man with fur- 
rowed face, horn-spectacles and raucous 
voice, and aslender, Raphael-faced boy, 
both in vestments, were chanting from 
well-thumbed books held in the light of 
the candles about the saint's figure. 
Overhead in the choir the old organ 
toiled uncertainly through the music of 
the service, and ever and anon the boy 
took up and rang the tinkling silver bell. 

The boy’s clear, superb, soprano voice 
was in fine contrast with that of the elder 
singer, but the whole scene, the portion 
of the service at the altar, the muffled 
murmur of the people repeating the 
forms, the rustle and stir as they knelt 
or rose, the shifting of the shadows on 
the wall, was all so strange, almost bar- 
baric, yet so harmonious and beautiful 
that its very detail was evasive. 

As we left the church the father of 
the child who had just been baptised 
by the priest invited us to his home 
where the christening was to be cele- 
brated. 

With the tact of woman-kind, my 
wife brought some trinkets of Amer- 
ican origin as a gift for the child, 
whereat the assemblage beamed its ap- 
preciation, and just before we left the 
father said to me aside, as if it was a se- 
cret he was keeping from his wife: ‘‘ If 
I can save twenty more lire, the next 
one will be born in Pittsburg, praise the 
Holy Mother.’’ 

At home all the favored neighbors 


f 

and relatives had gathered that night for 
adance. Thelarge room on the ground 
floor of the Casa Squadrito was ringed 
around with a double row of guests. On 
the stairway were seated the youngsters 
already drowsy; crowding around the 
wide door opening into the street were 
the unbidden but none the less interested 
and curious. ‘The head of the Menino 
family, weary with the labors of his sixty 
years and the fatigue of a stiff, home- 
laundried collar, was nodding before the 
music struck up, occasionally raising 
his head to blink at the light solemnly 
and to make sure that none of the young 
men were unduly near his daughter, the 
heiress of his hard-got wealth. 

All were awaiting our arrival, for 
Antonio, who was with us, was host as 
well as chief musician. A home-made 
acetylene lamp, of the blacksmith-broth- 
er’s contriving, was lighted and set 
high up ona bracket, throwing every 
object in the room, even to the boys 
perched in the transom, into sharp re- 
lief. The mandolins and guitars hang- 
ing on the wall were taken down and 
with a skilful, brilliant prelude, for he 
is an excellent mandolin player, Anto- 
nio swept into one of the stirring, if 
monotonous, time-honored  tarantelle 
airs. 

Even though eyes wet 
young faces all around the room, all 
were too shv to take the floor till Giova- 
nina and Maria Squadrito urging into 
acquiescence two of the Di Bianca 
girls, the four formed a square and be- 
gan a swaying, pirouetting movement, 
preceding the whirling and crossing 
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Carmelo Merlino's shoe shop and steamship agency, with American theatrical 
posters as advertisements of the delights of American life. 









































over with the accompanying snapping 
of the fingers in imitation of the casti- 
net, and the smiting of the tambourines. 
Round and round they whirled, across 
and back, first one set of partners then 
the other, the assemblage applauding a 
little shyly as yet. 

Then Nicola, the blacksmith and the 
shoemaker-steamship agent, persuaded 
a third loutish youth to take the floor, 
but a fourth dancer was lacking. At 
the instant when the last of the other 
men had refused to take the floor as yet 
the village butcher appeared in the door 
and was hailed with acclaim by those 


who knew his terpsichorean gifts. He 
glided into his place on the tiles, drew 
tighter the knot in his neckerchief, ran 
his hand through his Saturday night 
stubble of beard, tossed his hat to a 
friend and entered upon the most start- 
ling, dashing, yet graceful and self 
contained feats in dance movements I 
have ever seen. He wason his tip-toes 
the greater part of the time and gave 
a perfect reproduction of the dance that 
is as old as the people. 

Then something happened that is 
rare—the men and women danced 
together, waltzing—and when, after a 
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incident of the last service before leave-taking was the fai 


procession of Ina’s girl friends. 
































number of varied dances, tarantelle and 
square, a dance by the old folks was 
called for, the first person to respond 
was Mrs. Squadrito. In vain the peo- 
ple of his own age endeavored to get 
the slumber-smitten Menino on his feet. 
At last Giovanina, who had been dan- 
cing almost constantly, filled the vacant 
place among the elder people and the 
music broke forth once more. I caught 
my wife’s eyes turned to me in aimaze- 
ment and I replied in kind. Caterina 
Squadrito, with fifty-five years of hard 
labor and the bearing and rearing of ten 
children behind her, danced a long 








round of the tarantelle with an ease, 
grace and abandon which put to shame 
the efforts of her youngest daughter. 
When she was gyrating and swaying in 
the middle of the floor, with all the mass 
of people about keeping time to the 
music, laughing and applauding, that 
room presented a picture which | shall 
never forget. 

Not long after this the mothers who 
were holding their sleeping children in 
their arms grew too weary and started 
for home. The others made haste to 
follow and filed by us, bowing for- 
mally as they offered their hands, wish- 


Watching the last grand-child depart. 


The Fico d’ Indias alone remains to 


support them. 
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ing us good night and ‘‘ don riposo. 

Sunday morning bright and early the 
entire family began that weekly process 
of cleaning and dressing up which is, 
I believe, general in the rural districts 
of all Christian countries. Little Ina was 
arrayed in a pretty little white dress, 
with along white veil, and on her head 
was set a wreath of artificial leaves and 
white flowers. Going by in the street 
were others. It being her last Sunday, 
all of her little friends put on their 
festa dress in her honor and a proces- 
sion of the children was held from a 
church in another quarter of the vil- 
lage to the one on the square. 

In the afternoon Camela took little Ina 
by the hand and set off to some place 
by herself. I noticed that a sort of 
solemnity pervaded the household; that 
she was crying as she went; no one 
offered to accompany her and that she 
carried a large bouquet of flowers. I 
soon learned that she had climbed the 
hill behind the town to the graveyard 
on its summit to pass the last hours 
she could ever spend beside the graves 
of her father and her mother. 

Monday evening was a time of tur- 
moil. First of all the great mass of 











trunks were got off to the station before 


dark. ‘Then those who had delayed till 


the last minute to bring messages for 


friends and to bid us farewell appeared. 
I took all the messages, but drew the 
line at presents for relatives in Missouri, 
especially twenty pound forms of cheese 
and five gallon cans of olive oil. In the 
Squadrito household there was too much 
excitement for great grief, only now 
and then one of the members would 
break out with a wail and throw his 
or her arms around some one of those 
who were to go. By eleven o'clock 
everything was packed up and Antonio 
dismissed all the neighbors and sent 
everybody to bed. As the silence of the 
outer night crept into the house, there 
became audible the sobbing of the poor 
old mother as she lay thinking of the 
near separation from her own flesh and 
blood. 

The heads of the weary and worn 
seemed scarcely to have touched their 
pillows before awakening voices rang 
in the house and street. The feeling of 
dread, chill, exhaustion and discomfort 
that goes with sleep-breaking at one 
o’clock seemed to rest numbingly on 
every one. The tumultous grief of th: 
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night before had given place to a sort 
of hushed woe. A short time to dress, 
a bite to eat, then into the dark, narrow 
streets with sleep-heavy eyes, to meet 
a crowd of hundreds come to see the 
party off. It is wonderful how little 
noise that concourse made as it moved 
out of the square, over the ancient 
bridge to the beginning of the moun- 
tain road. 

The parting with the mother and sis- 
ters occurred at the door of the Squad- 
rito home. The mother was so overcome 
with her sorrow that, shaken with dry 
sobs and murmuring broken blessings, 
her daughters, unable to speak them- 
selves from weeping, loosened her arms 
from about Antonio and Camela and 
bore her to her couch. 

At the edge of the village a group of 
donkeys was in readiness. Here the 
crowd paused. Not more than seventy- 
five elected to walk the seven miles to 
the station and back, and there were 
few relatives among them. Antonio’s 
father was as completely broken down 
as if he was giving his favorite son and 


the other to the grave instead of their 
departing for a happy land 

It was with difficulty that those nat- 
ural leaders among the people effected 
the final separations, but at last, in the 
starlight, the two groups drew apart on 
the highway, the cavalcade with its 
foot retinue moving along the face of 
the hill ascending, the great, black mass 
of the crowd grouped about the end of 


the bridge shouting farewells. Some 
one struck up a farewell song, several 


voices joined in, among them the Vaz- 
zana boy’s clear soprano, but one by 
one they broke, and soon the song failed 
and ceased, and as the procession turned 
the corner that hid the town from view 
the long file of those left behind could 
be dimly seen moving back to the dark- 
ened homes. 

It was not long before we wound 
down to the little station, day began to 
break in the east, turning the great cloud 
of vapor over Stromboli into the sem- 
blance of a huge pink rose growing up 
out of the island volcano. Many of the 
people from thecountry about were gath- 
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Relatives and neighbors lined up at the station gate. 





The lunch in the little restaurant in Messina. 




















ered to see their own friends off, for there 
was quite a party by this time. Soon 
the train crept around the coast from 
Milazzo and brought up with a jerk and 
a blast of the conductor’s horn. Here 
farewells were brief. I heard the Socosa 
boy’s father cursing the 


it was dispatched to the North German 
Lloyd office and Antonio emerged from 
the encounter a dripping wreck of his 
former immaculate self. We next saw 
it piled in a barge, and standing guard 
over it was a uniformed government 








train because it was the 
agent of the separation from 
his son, and then out of the 
hurly-burly came a slam 
ming of compartment doors, 
cries of ‘‘ Pronte! pronte!’ 
another blast of the horn, 
and we were hurried away 
to Messina. 

It was at the station that 
Antonio’s first wrestling 
match with the mountain 
of the party’s baggage oc- 
curred. At Santa Lucia 
there had been abundant 
willing hands to pile it on 
the train, and no other bag- 
gage with which to confuse 
it. Also, nothing had been 
said about excess charges. 
At Messina it was ripped 








official who begged piteous- 
ly before he departed for 
enough money to buy his 
dinner and was well satis- 
fied with thirty centesimi 
(about six cents). 

I have previously de- 
scribed the operations of the 
questura of Messina. Pass- 
ports in hand, the entire 
party joined the great mass 
of people from all parts of 
eastern Sicily already crowd- 
ed into the steamship 
broker’s office. Here each 
person was compelled to 
make a declaration which 
answers the twenty-two 
questions that are propound- 
ed regularly at Ellis Island. 
When the Socosa bovs said, 
in answer to the question 











open by the city customs 
officials, then hustled from 
place to place till at last 


She has waited twenty- 
three years for her hus- 
band’s return. 


as to whether they had work 
promised or not, that they 
had, the agent advised them 
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to answer this question in 
the negative. When Giunta 
and Curro said they ex- 
pected no one to meet them 
they were advised to get 
some one, and so on through 
the group. The steamship 
broker's agent, in filling out 
the blanks of this deciara 
tion, thus fortified the emi- 
grant in the weak places of 
his case for admission, and 
if the emigrant is turned back he has 
no claim for damages against the brok- 
ers. Numbers of suits were formerly 
brought and won, but under the present 
system none have been successful, and 
in cases where the returned emigrant is 
able to pay for the passage on his de- 
portation the broker can force him to 
do so. 

It will be noticed that I have used the 
term broker instead of steamship agent. 
The explanation will be a revelation to 
most people in the United States, for I 
found not long since that officials high 
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in the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion were not aware of the 
following facts, which is an- 
other bit of proof how weak 
our system of dealing with 
immigration from this side 
of the water is. The steam- 
ship company does not book 
the third class 
Emigration is promoted by 
sub-agents in the villages, 
such as Carmelo Merlino in 
Gualtieri, who operate under district 
agents such as Colajanni in Messina, 
who are selected, appointed bonded 
by the Italian government not by 
the steamship company. They are re- 
sponsible to the government and not to 


issengers. 


the steamsnip company. deliver 
their passengers at so much per head to 
the steamship company at foot of 


the plank, and a percentage of their re- 
ceipts finds its way to the government 
treasury. 

They are required to have their 
offices in what is called a judicial town, 



































Some gay parties came down to the dock in ‘‘carretas’’ to see us off. 





Our party making the declarations in the broker's office in Messina. 





























where there is a guestura and the opera- 
tions of the ticket brokerage svstem and 
the police passports dovetail nicely. 

The process of clearing all papers, 
baggage receipts, tickets to the steamer 
to Naples, and tickets to America from 
Naples, was passed through by our 
party and then, it being but little after 
noon and the hour for going aboard 
four o’clock, they scattered. Many 
went to homes of relatives in Messina 
for a final visit. Several of the boys 
spent unwarrantable sums of their pre- 
cious money in ugly looking knives 
with which to face the dangers that they 
had read so much about in the papers, 
cheap, worthless watches and clothes 
that would only be thrown away. 

On my first visit to Messina I had the 
pleasure of intimate knowledge of the 
discovery of a bold fraud, the arrest and 
punishment of the thief. He was a man 
of fair appearance, who had for three 
years made a practice of stopping emi- 
grants just before they were about to 
go aboard the steamer by means of the 
small boats in the harbor and demand- 
ing if they had had their tickets stamped 
‘* by the American doctor.’’ The fright- 
ened emigrant, knowing that somewhere 


in the process he would encounter ‘‘the 
American doctor,’’ to him an object of 
dread, would reply that he had not. 
The party would then be taken to a 
small office in an alley way opening off 
the water front and a stamp put on the 
ticket for which the victims would be 
charged three francs sixty, about 
seventy cents each. Mr. Charles M. 
Caughy, the Americanconsul at Messina 
caught this fellow and saw to it that he 
was soundly punished. Our party 
escaped with a few minor mishaps, 
thanks to the vigilance of Antonio and 
myself. One of the boys fella victim to 
a fake street dentist who had a carriage, 
a set of tools and a professional air. 
He related the sufferings with toothache 
experienced by emigrants on the Atlan- 
tic and advised the extraction of all bad 
teeth. One old woman from Catania 
had three taken out at a france each. 
We lunched in a little restaurant off 
the Via Umberto, entertained by really 
good music from a beggar violinist who 
was accompanied by a woman and little 
girl, both of them cursed by trachoma. 
The fine Navagazione Generale 
steamer Aezna Margherita was the one 
on which we were to travel to Naples. 
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She went first to Reggio di Calabria to 
get the crowd there gathered from 
Greece, Syria, Turkey, Apulia and 
Calabria. ‘There were not many ot the 
Orierta's as a large part of them ex- 
pected tosail on the Cz//a dt Napolt, of 
the La Veloce line, leaving Naples be- 
fore the Princess rene. 

Some gay parties came down to the 
dock incarre/as and on foot,singing and 
beating tambourines, and one of these 
brought Gaetano Disalvo, a boy from 
Scilla going to join his uncle in Buffalo. 
He was one of several from that vicinity 
who came under my care ina way. The 
town of Scilla is the ancient Scylla and 
is one of the finest examples in all 
Southern Italy of the effects of depopu- 
lation by emigration, having a popula- 
tion of 7,000 with a housing capacity 
for 12,000. 

When the steamer put back across 
the Straits to Messina, there was a 
grand rush to get the emigrants and 
their baggage aboard. The boatmen 
who took our party out, though they 
had been paid by the steamship broker, 
all such things being included in the 
$4o ticket, demanded and succeeded in 
getting two lire (forty cents) for their 
ferrying. We werein the first rapids of 
the systematic extortion which the poor 
emigrant passes through from home to 
Ellis Island, where it stops so suddenly 
that he is mvstified. 

It was a striking scene as our last boat 
put off from the quay, leaving little An 
tonio Nastasia’s father, Nicola Squad- 
rito, Giunta’s friends anda Oo 
few more who had come [| 
from Gualtieri standing in a 
weeping group in the midst 
of the many hundreds, wav- 
ing hats and shouting ‘‘ Bon 
viaggio, bon viag- 
gio !”’ 

It was a rough and 
tumble fight to get 
aboard with the bag- 
gage, and the difficul- 
ties were increased by 
the unnecessary and 
purposeless brutality 
of the ship's stewards. 
Here began the blows, 
the jerkingsabout and 
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the hustlings, which never ceased 
throughout the whole process till the 
poor, ignorant people, driven and 
herded like cattle, were in the shelter 
of Ellis Island. 

At last we were settled, each into 
his place on the lumpy jute mattresses 
covered with coarse, dirty bagging, 
which served as the bedding in the iron 
bunks arranged in blocks eight or nine 
wide in the middle of the ship with sup- 
plementary rows along the sides. All 
were in double-tiers, upper and lower. 

There was no attempt to feed us 
made aboard and, anticipating such a 
condition, we had fortunately brought 
food with us. Despite all their discom- 
forts, the wilting heat and the foul 
smells, I do not remember ever having 
seen a happier crowd of people. On 
every hand musical instruments were 
out and groups were singing or chatter- 
ing like magpies. 

Far into the night we lay on the deck 
dreading to go below into the reeking 
atmosphere there. When did at last 
the tumult of crying babies, of people 
who could not sleep and so essayed to 
play harmonicas and sing was almost 
unbearable. The rule of men and 
women being separated not been 
enforced, and so Antonio I stayed 
near the women of out for their 
protection, not from the other passen- 
gers, but from the ship’s people. At 
last dawn came, and the haggard look 
on my wife’s face told me what she had 
passed through. 

When we went on deck we 


were within sight of Capr?, and 
two hours late slid under 
: the shadow of Vesuvius into the 


j beautiful bay of Naples, and 
. when we had snug- 
gled in beside the Pal- 
ermo steamer wn- 
loading its throng 
of emigrants before 
the custom house, 
we, too, were dumped 
off in the hot sun and 
left to wait until our 
turn came to expe- 
rience that interesting 
process the emigrant 
undergoes in Naples. 
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OU never heard of Blate’s ? That’s 
funny. It’s between Rescue Mis- 
sion and the ’Longshoremen’s 

Union-rooms and the length ofa police- 
man’s beat from the ducks—far enough 
for sailing men to forget the f’c’sle. 
There are two lights in front, one red 
and the other white if you don’t con- 
sider the dirt that the rays filter 
through. ‘They’re range lights for fresh 
water sailors and they haven’t made 
port entirely until they shift between 
the two dingy lamps and come to rest 
in the barren, unwholesome office of 
Blake’s Anchor. 

It smacks of the sea—does Blake’s 
—of the great fresh water sea—treach- 
erous, foreboding, frivolous, cruel—as 
exacting in its demands for human 
tribute as the ocean god. 

It is a narrow beach on which is cast 
up wreckage of a ghastly sort. Shiver- 
ing hulks, end of what was once sea- 
worthy, drift into the Anchor. Some, 
in the swirl of it, ground and stay at 
Blake’s. Others strike the steady cur- 
rent again carrying them out into the 
indefinite, uncertain paths where miles 
are marked by ghostly stones and the 
only travelers are derelicts. 

It is of those who stay that I would 
speak. Society has branded them as 
vampires, sore spots, the scum of God's 
universe. Society is sometimes wrong. 
I know them and to me they are whole- 
some and kind. Within the shell, 
beaten and storm-tossed into physical 
imperfection, | have found hearts as 
honest and true as ever society held 
out to me and boasted of. 

Aside from the human barnacles that 
cling to it Blake’s still is of the sea. 
Little squat tables that savor of the 
messroom are planked close up against 
the wall and pewter dishes are scattered 
sparsely over the oilcloth covering. 

On one wall hangs a cheap print 








HANK MARTIN’S GRAVEYARD 
A Tale of the Inland Sea 


By JOHN D. WELLS 





of Walk-in-the-Water, the first lake 
steamship. It is fly-specked and its 
once gilded frame is tarnished and 
cracked. On the shelf behind the bar 
—for Blake’s has a bar—is a full-rigged 
sailing-craft. When the lamps are 
lighted and all hands are piped to 
the ‘‘ big room ’’ fantastic shadows play 
on the dingy walls and, if the wind be 
blowing strong, strange tales are told 
in quiet voice—tales of the inland seas 
—weirdly in keeping with the shadow 
picture in the farthest corner of the 
** big room.”’ 

It was late in the season, in fact the 
end. The last grain boat had tied in 
Moore’s slip in the afternoon, her bow 
encased in ice, her bulk looking like a 
huge berg as she rode loggedly in the 
teeth of a fierce December gale. Jim 
Todd was there to see the last line cast. 
Now, when the wind increased in fury 
and came screaming out of the darkness 
like a thousand devils, the spell came. 
The siren at the Point blew long inter- 
mittent blasts which were borne inshore 
in the maw of the gale. 

‘**Laddie, ’tissuch a night as Hank 
Martin shows,’’ and Jim jerked his 
thumb toward the offing. , 

‘‘Who was he?’’ I asked anxiously. 

‘* Gord, boy, ye never heard o’ Mar- 
tin’s grav’yard ?”’ gasped the old man 
as he clutched the table and peered into 
my eyes, his own showing abject terror. 

The old frame shuddered as the wind 
came screaming and moaning in turn, 
quite drowning his last words. 

‘* It's up thare,’’ he said, nodding his 
head toward where the night was black- 
est and the wind moaned. ‘‘ Gord, son- 
ny, I saw him onc’ an’ all his dead 
folks.”’ 

Jim filled his pipe and the bulky 
shadow on the wall behind was stilled. 

‘‘Hank Martin was in bein’ long 
afore you wus born, laddie. It wus in 
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sailin’ days, afore th’ devil brought 
steam craf’. No one ever knowed 
whare he com’ from, an’ Lor’, sonny, 
his endin’ wus a sight more creepy ‘n 
his beginnin’. Jes’ blowed into port, 
an’ no one ever knowed which way th’ 
wind wus comin’ from. Afore night 
he had shipped—package for Duluth— 
an’ when he come back he wus master 
o' th’ Tildy Fane. The boys ‘lowed he 
never opened his clam on th’ hull 
stretch. But th’ owners see him aboard 
an’ reckoned he ware a salt-fish an’ set 
ol’ Domley—him as wus master —right 
down on th’ wharf ’thout ’s much as I, 
yeser no. He wus a ornery cuss, an’ 
they want an hour in th’ day he. want 
cussin’ his Maker er callin’ th’ wrath o’ 
Gord down on his hull mislucky crew. 
’Lowin’ fer his cussedness—Lor’ rest 
his bones this night—he wus th’ best 
cap’n as ever follered a lake course—an’ 
follerin’ that very same thing them days 
want what ’tis now, laddie, with bells 
shooin’ ye into th’ path an’ channel 
lights straighter nor Gilderoy’s kite 
string. ’T'was sed o’ Hank Martin thet 
he never took anything out thet he 
didn’ bring back. I ’low thet’s gospel 
savin’ fer th’ last trip, th’ same’s I’m 
tellin’ about. 

‘*‘ Hank worked ’twixt here 'n Du- 
luth an’ worked well, an’ at the end o’ 
th’ fourth season he bought th’ 77/dy 
Jane, as fas’ a sailin’ craf’ as ever 
poked ’er nose apast Win’mill P’int. 
Fair big, she ware, an’ stanch, an’ 
every time she tied up here she’d put a 
darn hansom’ penny into Hank’s pocket. 
Hank jes’ looked sour, cussed th’ deck- 
han’s an’ sed nothin’ civil’t’ nobody. 

‘* When Hank hed been doin’ ’bout 
all one feller could do in th’ way o’ 
makin’ money, he met a woman—a 
devil of a woman, er a woman o’ th’ 
devil, Idon’t ‘low which. She'd long, 
black hair, an’, Bill Jenkins ‘lowed, th’ 
puttiest black eyes thet ever looked into 
a cook’s galley fer dirt. She com’ 
from up Superior way, an’ one day 
when the 77/dy Fane tied up here she 
hed two masters instead o’ one. 

‘* Well, sonny, I wouldn’t ’low spli- 
cin’ would make so much change ina 
feller. Hank jes’ spruced right up, an’ 
maybe he didn't say a lot, but what he 


did say ware civil like. Fellers thet 
wouldn't uster put a port ahind o’ ’em 
till Hank Martin wus out o’ sight, beg- 
ged fer a berth on th’ 72/dy /ane, fer, 
law me, th’ cookin’ wus righteous good. 

‘‘Th’ next season thare wus three 
masters o' th’ /ave. The new one want 
old enough fer his papers, jes’ th’ pink- 
es’ lil’ cuss y’ ever see, an lookin’ 
powerful like his maw. 

‘’Twas thet season thet Nichols 
showed—th’ smoothest talkin’ chap y’ 
ever see. An’ he wusa han’som’ devil, 
too—th’ kin’ wimin takes to. Saun- 
derson, him as wus carryin’ lumber 
them times, want long in pickin’ him 
up. Kindo’ liked Nichols stories’ of 
the salt water, I guess. An’ he hed 
som’ good ’uns,d—n him. Leastwise 
he wus master of the /H/ope afore the ice 
stopped us. The Hope an’ th’ /ane laid 
up at Duluth thet winter. 

‘* Next spring we all laid out t’ doa 
store o’ work. Lumber wus heavy an’ 
th’ West wus openin’, meanin’ package 
freight fer the up trips. When th’ fust 
boats come down, ’sides from bringin’ 
lumber they brought a lot o’ stories 
‘bout Nichols an’ Hank’s pretty wife. 

‘* We who'd been doubtin’ wus sar- 
tin of it when Hank come in afore th’ 
last rotten ice wus out. He looked 
jes’ like he did th’ fust time I ever see 
him. Hank hed a birth mark on his 
neck, he did, an’ when he maddened th’ 
thing got red-like. Now it wus like a 
daub o’ fire. He left port 'thout ’s 
much as hailin’ anybody. Th’ next 
time down it wus the same an’ th’ mark 
gittin’ redder. Th’ Hope made port 
thet night an’ agin late arternoon poked 
‘er nose out. Glosser’s men ‘lowed 
they never worked s’ hard unloadin’. 

“The 7i/dy Fane unloaded agin night 
an’ afore the storm broke she wus ready 
t’ go. Jes’ agin castin’ off word passed 
she want shippin’ a full crew. Two o’ 
th’ masters wus gone, leavin’ one, an’ 
th’ red mark gittin’ redder. Hank 
walked for’ard an’ looked into the offin’. 
It ware a wicked face Hank Martin put 
about. The men smelt it, too, an’ four 
on ’em went b’low an’ sneaked their 
kits ashore. A full crew wus needed 


fer th’ devil's work Hank Martin hed 
in his min’ fer thet night. 
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‘** Whar boun’ ?’ sez I, him a-hailin’ 
me. 

‘*’l hell,’ sez he, an’ his teeth 
a-showin’ mad-like 

‘*T ‘lowed he couldn’t git clearance 
fer thet port, an’ anyway I didn’ jes’ 
like th’ looks o’ things. Howsumever, 
I wen’ aboard 

‘* Th’ cloud bank got bigger ’n’ big- 
ger, an’ agin’ the fillin’ o’ th’ crew she 
wus blowin’ a gal’, an’ every timber in 
th’ 77/dy Fane ware creakin’ an’ moan- 
in’ like all git out. ‘Th’ craf’ hadn't 
cleared Glosser’s wharf afore James 
Turnbull Washington Todd, th’ same 
as is afore ye now, would promised t’ 
stay ashore till doomsday 'f he could 
jes’ strike solid ground agin. I jes’ 
looked at thet wharf, an’ t’ myself sez 
I, ‘ Jim Todd, it’s yer las’.’ 

‘We cleared th’ pint and come into 
th’ mouth o’ th’ terriblest gale I ever 
struck. Gord, sonny, in my salt days 
I've weathered th’ Cape in som’ bad 
‘uns, an’ hugged th’ Banks when hell 
want farther off 'n a cod could sneeze, 
but them wus gladsome showers along- 
side of this one Mean, choppy sea 
when ol’ Erie's actin’ bad an’ she shor’ 
wus actin’ rare wicked thet night. 

‘* Hank wus at tl’ wheel an’ no bet- 
ter man thar wuz. Nary a word did he 
speak savin’ a shout now and then t 
us poor devils as stuck t’ anything we 
could. Seems how almos’ I could see 
th’ mark of his mother gittin’ redder 
‘n redder. Nary a word tho’ an’ his 
eyes t’ win’ard on th’ Hope. At dark 
we'd cleared Willetts an’ th’ old man 
wus holdin’ her well. But, Lor’, sir, 
the storm turned col’ an’ th’ rain froz. 
It ware lik’ skatin’ over hell’s pits on 
a wire to cross the deck o’ th’ /aw 
’thout ropin’ yerself. Hank's ile- 
skins froze t’ his hide but he lowed no 
man sh’d take th’ wheel but hisself 
We brought th’ lamps but he ordered 
‘em all below. It wusorful. Blacker’n 
ink an’ we swingin'-like ‘twixt heaven 
an’ hell, an’ no chance. 

‘‘Tt wus pas’ midnight and th’ storm 
no less when th’ //ofe’s lights showed 
through th’ rain an’ snow ahead. Want 
mor’n along hail on a fa’r day. 

‘** Light ho, dead ahead,’ shouts th’ 
lookout, and th’ holler didn’ cut mor'n 


two feet o° thet gale—an he hed a 
powerful raspin’ voice. 

‘‘ But nary a word did Hank say, jes’ 
looked wilder 'n wilder. Th’ /ane run 
close by an’ we passed th’ //ofe an’ her 
two squintin’ lights within hail. But 
they want no hailin’. Hank took ’era 
sneakin’ by ’s if she’d don’ som’thin’ 
sham’ful. Want long afore her lights 
ware a blinkin’ and a bobbin’ well 
astern o’ th’ Jane. An’ Hank all this 
tim’ keepin’ his tongue. 

‘*An hour after when th’ red an’ 
green lights ware like two pin-pints, 
an’ no bigger, a pec’olar thing happens 

leastwise we all thought it wus funny 
then, but I reckon] see how 'twas now. 
When th’ wind was blowin’ hardes’ an’ 
th’ sleet wus creepin’ into a feller’s 
marrer bones Hank put about. Lor’ 
Gord, sonny, it ware reesky. ’Haint a 
man from Schade’s dock t’ Superior 
thet ‘ddo it now an’ Hank wus th’ only 
man as would dar’ doit then. Th’ Jane 
took th’ trough o’ th’ sea’ in provokin’ 
bad fashion. She jes’ rolled an’ rolled 
till she scooped, an’ the water come in 
over th’ rail on th’ list. Seems how 
every minit wus goin’ t’ be our last. 
An’ what I say is thet th’ devil ware 
with Hank Martin thet night les’ he 
never could o’ done it. Want mor’na 
dozen minits doin’ of it but them wus 
th’ orfulest minits I ever see. Then she 
stuck ’er nose int’ th’ sea an’ runs with 
th’ win, dead *head fer th’ //of 
All canvas’ on,’ shouts Hank an’ 
then he laffed th’ orfulest laff I ever 
hearn. When th’ wind blows an’ 
moans—I can hear it agin, jes’ like 
then. hare want a man as would go 
alof’ in thet gale mor'n he'd fly, so we 
jes’ hung harder t’ what we wus hang- 
in’ to. 

‘**T)—n cowards,’ sez Hank when 
he see they want any of us hankerin’ fer 
it. Quick’s a flash he pulled out a gun 
—an aggravatin’ weepin’—an’ p’int- 
in’ it at us as wus cuddled down in 
shelter, he sez kind o’ slow an’ cold- 
blooded. 

‘¢*On with thet canvas.’ Lor’, sir, 
we could do it then. We know’d a gun 
in Hank Martin’s hand thet night wus 
’s good ’s fired. 

‘* We went alof’, hangin’ an’ slippin’ 
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an’ finally we put out th’ canvas. Gord 
A’mity shor’ held our han’s thet night 
les James Turnbull Washington Todd 
wouldn't be here this minit speechifyin’. 
An’, sonny, I’ve seen runnin’ in my 
time, but th’ way th’ Zi/dy Jane run 
afor’ thet gale ware a caution an’ her 
nose p’intin’ right ’atwixt them two 
lights thet want bigger’n a pin-pint. 
Lor’, laddie, if it hadn’t been th’ devil 
wus standin’ on th’ bow o’ thet craf’ 
an’ his twin brother at th’ wheel, she’d 
never held ’er canvas’. 

‘‘We kep’ gittin’ closer'n closer til 
almos’ we could see ’er timbers an’ we a 
gittin’ mos’ uncomfor’ble skeery. 

‘** Light, dead ahead !’ shouted th’ 
lookout, but nary a word from th’ 
wheelsman, jes’ a laff, th’ same devil 
laff ’s afore, an’ we runnin’ closer. 
All of a sudden-like we see Hank Mar- 
tin’s game—seems ’f we all see it t’ 
once. We all creeped round til’ we got 
t’gether an’ then thare wus some tall 
thinkin’. ’T'want no crime t’ mutiny 
thet night. Holdin’ an’ hangin’ t’ gether 
lik’ ’s many school boys playin’ skin- 
th’-cat, we started plum fer th’ wheel- 
house. An’ thar, standin’ in th’ dark, 
whare we could jes’ see him, ware 
Hank Martin. One hand wus on th’ 
wheel an’ th’ same tuggin’ powerful 
hard, an’ in th’ other wus thet ugly 
gun, nothin’ fit fer a sailin’ man t’ 
carry. We want mor’n ten feet from 
Hank when he up an’ blazes ’way an’ 
thare wus a sag in th’ middle o’ our 
line. An’ Hank jes’ laffed an’ laffed 
louder ’n th’ wind, an’ sed: ‘ We’re 
goin’ t’ hell—t’ hell—t’ hell.’ Yes- 
sir, Hank wus stark, ravin’ mad—mad- 
der ’n a hatter. 

‘Thar want anything t’ do then, 
on’y jes’ wait, an’ thet want long. We 
cud see th’ Hope’s lights sputterin’ an’ 
the mischief want mor’n a minit off. 

‘ Well, sonny, I hain’t what chu’ch 
folks ’d call a religious feller now, an’ 
th’ Lord knows I wantthen. ButIam 
a God-fearin’ man, an’ when I see what 
wus comin’ I jes’ got down on my 
knees an’ prayed lik’ a cuss. An’ it 
com’ jes’ when I hoped, when I was on 
my knees an’ ready fer it. 

‘*Gord, sonny, it wus orful. Th’ 
Fane struck ’er fa’r amidships—jes’ as 


Hank wanted ’er to—an’ Hank was 's 
sure ez a globe sight. Thar wus a 
splittin’ an’ a crashin’ an’ then fer a 
minit thar want anything but th’ win’. 
Then thar wus a kind o’ fallin’ ’ way, 
an, th’ Hope jes’ breaks clean in two, 
like a bean pod. Shesettled in th’ mid- 
dle an’ in two minits thar wus nothin’ 
but a roarin’, rushin’, whirlin’, hissin’ 
soun’ left ahind of er. Sudden-like, 
when we looked, we see a flash an’ 
could hear a cracking louder ’n th’ 
wind, an’ we know’d Hank Martin hed 
euchered Davy Jones. 

‘* We was bad stove for’ard, but we 
lowed with th’ pumps we could keep 
’er up til’ mornin’. We could hear th’ 
rush an’ feel th’ Fave settlin’, an’ mor’n 
more she rid lik’ she was water-logged. 
Houser an’ Stevens went b’low an’ com’ 
back a-kitin’, ’lowin’ we’d no mor’ 
chance than a sinner in Hell with tallow 
legs. We cut ’way a boat an’, Lor, 
sir, *twus jes’ like droppin’ it in th’ fire. 
We cut ’way another an’ jes’ th’ same. 
When we cut away th’ last one th’ /ave 
begin settlin’ bizness-like an’ we mad’ 
fer it—me’n Tucker—on a hatch. It 
wus too dark t’ see, but we heerd th’ 
same hissin’, whirlin’ soun’ an’ we 
knowed thar want no mor’ 77/dy 
Jane. 

‘* When morn’ com’ Tucker ’n’ me 
wus high an’ dry an’ almos’ friz ona 
sand beach. We made for th’ nearest 
farmhous’ an’ laid up. It wus a for’- 
night afore we wus back here agin, an’ 
they ’lowin’ we wus ghosts. 

‘** An’ thet wus th’ way, sonny, Hank 
Martin started his grav’yard off Long 
P’int. Nota stick o’ timber ever com’ 
ashore, an’ Davy Jones kep’ every car- 
cass.”’ 

The wind had lessened not a whit 
and tore screaming through the bare 
masts along the water front. It moaned 
and groaned—an unearthly sound. 
Lurching over the squat table, Jim 
whispered :— 

‘* An’ they do say, laddie, thet want 
th’ las’ time Hank Martin cavorted 
roun’ his grav’yard. Gord, sir, I know 
it want, fer I seen him myself. 

‘‘T ware mate o’ th’ G/o’ster when 
she went down off thet p’int. An’ orful 
night it wus, too. Jes’ secha moanin’, 
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groanin’ soun’ ’sin th’ wind this night. 

‘* An’ when she wusa settlin’ an’ we 
was a drawin’ of lots fer th’ las’ boat, I 
hearn that laff o’ Hank Martin’s plain 
’s I see ye now—an’ th’ same hissin’, 
whirlin’ soun’, too. Gord, laddie, it 
wus wuss than th’ fust tim’. Th’ las’ 
boat from th’ G/o’ster left sixteen men 
standin’ on th’ deck an’ nary a one of 






always meet- 
ing little Miss 
f/ Flutterly and 
having conver- 
sations with her. 
The other day I 
clambered up to 
the top ofa Fifth 
Avenue stage, in emulation of the ex- 
ample of the late Walt Whitman, and 
I was no sooner seated than a sweet 
voice came to me from the seat be- 
hind:— 

‘‘T’mso glad to be kept in counte- 
nance by you. I never rode this way 
before. Isn’t it fun ?’’ 

I looked behind me, instinctively 
raising my hat as I did so, and there 
sat Miss Flutterly, all by herself and 
looking prettier than ever in a—well, it 
was in very good taste and I presume 
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it had been made by a tailor, but I can- 
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‘em ever come ashore—al: of ‘em 
straight down int’ th’ sand. 

‘Then th’ /dahe come next. She car- 
ried sixteen men, an’ foundered in th’ 
same place, an’ every mother’s son of 
‘em went downto Martin’s grav’yard. 
An’ Gord, sir, ’tware sech a night thet 
she went down—jes’ sech a night ’s 
Hank Martin always shows. 


MISS FLUTTERLY 
On Politics and the Drama 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


With Sketches by MAY WILSON-WATKINS 


not describe it. That’s why I was never 
able to write fashion letters. 

I climbed to the seat beside her, and 
as I sat down her eye caught a headline 
in the newspaper of a man beside the 
driver. 

‘“WILL ROOSEVELT BUST THE 
TRUSTS?” said she, half to herself, 
and then in a louder tone, ‘‘ I do hope 
he will. I haven’t anything against the 
trusts personally, although I do think 
they must be horrid things judging 
from the cartoons I see—over people’s 
shoulders, you know. I never buy 
those papers myself. But really, I 
admire his courage in trying to de- 
molish anything so big and _ horrid. 
Brother Tom says that he’s sure he will 
either be renominated or else he won’t 
and allon account of his fighting the 
Trusts. Now some men wouldn’t dare 
fight the Trusts on account of the poli- 
ticians. You seea great many of the 
Trusts are Democrats and they don’t 
like the way Roosevelt is interfering 
with them, and brother Tom says that 
Roosevelt doesn’t stand a ghost of a 
chance of being nominated by the 
Democrats. I think it would be an 
awful pity if he wasn’t elected again 
because it is so interesting to read what 
his children are doing. 

‘* He isn’t a bit handsome, but I think 
he would have made a splendid actor, 
because he’s always doing something 
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that makes people admire nim, and his 
being a cowboy that way during the 
Spanish War—although a gentleman 
born-—I think it was just splendid. 

‘*Pa says people like him in spite of 
his grand stand play, but I think that’s 
the best part of him. Now some presi- 
dents don’t look or act the part at all. 
I saw Loubet when we were in Paris 
and he didn’t look the least bit wicked: 
the way you'd expect a French presi- 
dent to look. He didn’t have a fierce 
mustache and they say he never does 
anything dashing. I believe in a man’s 
doing what 
he’s paid for, 
andthe French 
are so dash- 
ing and uncon- 
ventional that 
I should think 
they’d just 
hate to think 
that they had 
a man there 
who looks so 
like a kind 
pussy cat. 

‘* Speaking 
of cats, don't 
youlovethem? 
I perfectly 
adore them, 
myself. The 
first thing I 
say when I’m 
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eg . 4 
thinking of making Vad 
friends with a man or = i 
a woman is: ‘ Do you . \\ 
like cats?’ and if they | 
don't I never go a-bit * 
out of my way to be pleasant. Tom 


says that I’m just like Shakespeare in 
that. He says that Shakespeare said 
that a man who did not have the love 
of cats in his soul was fit for treason, 
strategems and spoils. Those are the 
very words. 

‘‘ Do you remember the cats they had 
in Paris, those lovely Angoras? And 
I will say that the French are very kind 
to their cats. They are awfully cruel 
to their horses, but cats and little dogs 
they adore, and I think that that shows 
thev have some good qualities. 

‘* Don’t you hate to come across a 
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person without any good qualities ? 
Imagine waking up in the night and 
realizing that you hadn’t any good 
qualities at all. It must be awful. 

‘* Did you see that picture of Hanna 
in that man’s paper. I don’t suppose 
he caz look like that all the time. I 
tell Pa that if I was a politician I’d be 
sure to have all my features straight- 
ened before I ran for office, because the 
cartoonists do notice anything the least 
bit queer in the hang of a lip or the tilt 
or bend of a nose. Tom says he heard 
of a politician who liked the cartoons 
of himself better than he liked his own 
looks, and so he tried to look like them 
and his wife was so mortified that she 
got a divorce. 


‘‘Isn’t it queer how 
shocked some people are 
if you talk 

about divorce. 

Mamma_ says 


that when she 
was a girl it 
wasn’t consid- 
ered respecta- 
ble to even 
mention the 
word, much 
less to be di- 
. voreed, and if 
people had to 
be they sank 
right out of so- 


ciety. I think 

people are 

Looking prettier than yuch broader 

ever in a — well, wt now. Misa 
was invery good h 

taste. you I don’t 


think it’s nice 
and I don't know any people who have 
ever done more than thought of getting 
one, but it doesn’t seem half as bad as 
heavy drinking, because you can be 
divorced and nobody would know it at 
all, but if you drink heavily it’s sure to 
show. 

‘‘ Speaking of drinking reminds me 
of the perfectly delicious soda water I 
had the other day at the French place 
on Fifth Avenue—I'm perfectly terrible 
about names. It was called orange 
flower and it tasted just like Mendels 
sohn’s Wedding March—don’t 
know what I mean? JI told Pa 


vou 
that 
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when I got married I'd have the guests behaved he was, but I think that that’s 
drink libations—wasn’t that what the what makes up the fascination of the 
old Romans used to do—in this soda stage—you never quite know what's 
water. Now there’s something the comingnext. WhenI go with Mamma 
Romans never had. Just fancy Caesar wealways have seats near the door so 
ordering a vanilla ice cream soda with that she can slip out when she’s 
astraw andaspoon! Wouldn’t it be shocked, andI don’t like ita bit, forshe 
weird? I wonder what it would be in is so old-fashioned that she hardly ever 
Latin. I don’t suppose I ever will stays through the first act and it seems 
know for Latin is something I never a wicked waste of money. It’s an 
could grasp. I fell panting by the awful waste anyhow the prices they 
wayside at the end of the first book charge for a good seat, and half the 
of Caesar and Pa said it would be cruel time it’s to see some book acted that 
to have me goon. How in the world you've had out of the library so you 
Caesar, with all the other things he had know how it’s going to end 


to do, could write a book in such hor- ‘‘ Mamma did sit out one play; that 
ribly beautiful and difficult Latin I wasSothern—I mean in ‘Hamlet.’ She 
don’t see. I was so said he couldn’t hold a candle 


glad that when Rich 
ard Mansfield gave 
‘Julius Caesar’ last 
season he did it in 






to Booth, but of course that’s 
what all elderly people say 
ibout actors that are dead. I 
hought he was perfectly fine, 


English. Wasn’t he so spirituelle,and the 

5 

perfectly beautiful as way he kills Po/onius 

Brutus, when he saw \ through a portiere is 

those ghosts in the thrilling. I don’t see 
§ { g 


last act? It must = how he knows 
have been awfully ts} where to stab. 
depressing — almost Nahe zit seems 


won- 


as bad as Ibsen’s A nh VA derful that 
Ghosts. I saw that NENA Shakespeare 
and I was depresse«| * A l, | was able to write 
for as much as a halt / } 3 a part that 


hour afterward I Sothern could 
simply adore Ibsen play, for you always 
I know its unusual, ~ 4 associate Shakes- 
but it seems so intel pes capita peare with all those 
lectual, and I adore “/@sn'¢ Cecilia Loftus’ ‘Ophelia’ sad?” oid English literary 
intellectuality. I saw his /edda Gabler people you read of at school; and it 
and I couldn’t help wondering why he _ ll seems so long ago and Sothegn is 
gives his characters such outlandish awfully up-to-date in his picture. I 
names. Hedda Gabler! But she did had a photograph of him on my 
talk a good deal. Mrs. Fiske, you bureau until I learned he was married 
know. I went to see her one afternoon and then I gave it to my cousin. 

and then I went to see ‘ Babes in Toy- ‘‘And wasn't Cecilia Loftus’ Ophelia 
land,’ and it was just as different I sad? And those shrieks when she’s 
don’t think Ibsen’s plays are a bit going mad. It was exactly as if she 
American, but ‘Babes in Toyland’ is. was imitating something. 


‘* Mamma’s awfully funny about the ‘* A friend of mine saw her buying 
stage. She’s always afraid of being candy in Huyler’s at just the very time 
shocked ever since we went tosee ‘Du Sothern was killing Laertes. When I 


Barry’—or that red-headed woman. Of heard it at first I was just sick. I'd 
course there are lots of things you hear thought of her in the damp, cold earth— 


an actor say on the stage that you and to have her buying candy 
wouldn’t think of letting a gentleman ‘‘ How do you get off these dreadful 


say in your parlor, no matter how well things? Oh, thanks, awfully.” 
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DOOR directly across the way 
A flew open and, scarlet with ex- 
citement, Mrs. Burns’ 
master appeared, shouting :— 
‘** Kate, will yez come intill the house 
an’ not be gaddin’ about the neighbor- 
hood! Bedad the cat have lapped up 
every sup av the milk, Mickey have 
knocked the bust av Wolf Tone off av 
the mantel-shelf, an’ Jamey an’ young 
Patrick are garrotin’ wan another on 
the cellar steps !’’ 

Mrs. Burns gasped at this catalogue 
of misdemeanor and, stooping, caught 
up her basket. 

‘‘Thim young villyans ‘ll put me 
intill me grave yet !’’ exclaimed she as 
she darted into the house, and a few 
moments later the vast commotion that 
came from behind the closed door 
showed that the wrongdoers had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Mrs. Brennan looked at the clock and 
her face resumed the petulant expres- 
sion which had been dropped a few mo- 
ments before. 

‘Tt wants but a hair av twilve,’’ said 
she. Then she arose, opened the stair 
door, and called :— 

‘* Eddie! Eddie! D’yez hear me 
speakin’ till ye! Is it stop in the bed 
all day yez’d be doin’ ?”’ 

‘* All right,’’ came her son’s voice in 
a muffled reply. ‘‘I’ll be down in a 
minute.” 

‘* Sure, an’ yez have told me that a 
dozen times already. It’s try the pa- 
tience av a saint ye would, ye bla’ gard! 
Git up wid yez this minute, or I'll clear 
off the table an’ scure till not the bite 
av breakfast yez’ll git the day !’’ 

The factory whistles across the rail- 
road began to shriek dismally ; an ex- 
clamation came from above followed by 
the sound of some one leaping out upon 
the floor. 

In the room above Eddie Brennan 
scowled at himself in the little mirror 
as he pulled on his clothes. 

‘*T must ’a’ slep’ like a dead one !”’ 
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he muttered. ‘‘ There won't be any 
use goin’ tothe wharf to-day any more; 
everyt’ing ‘ll be picked up. An’ it’s 
me best day, too,’’ regretfully. ‘‘I 
could a-made t’ree bones dead easy.”’ 

It was small and square, this room 
of Eddie’s, with a cot bed, a single 
chair and a few cheap prints tacked 
upon the whitewashed walls. <A _ bur- 
nished cornet lay gleaming upon a 
wooden shelf, under which stood a 
skeleton-like music stand of japanned 
iron, holding a quantity of thumbed 
band books and worn music for the 
cornet. Both the cornet and the 
stand had been presented to Eddie upon 
the occasion of the Emmet Band’s fifth 
annual picnic by his admiring fellow 
members. The instrument had his name 
and the date of presentation engraved 
uponit. But young Brennan only blew 
the cornet upon practice nights in the 
band room now, for when the Emmet's 
turned out upon any public occasion he 
was at their head in the huge shako and 
gold-laced, scarlet coat that hung in the 
corner, together with the ribbon-wrap- 
ped drum major’s staff. 

As the young man dressed he caught 
the feeble wailings of a child, min- 
gled with a woman’s crooning of an 
Irish cradle song, coming from the 
other side of the lath and plaster parti- 
tion that divided his room from that of 
Mrs. Grady, next door. 

‘*T ain’t knockin’ anybody,” said 
Eddie, ‘‘ but I cert’n’y wish Grady’s 
kid was well. It'd be better for every 
one sittin’ in the game.’’ Some one 
was cutting a block of ice down in the 
alley ; the ‘‘ chug, chug’’ of the axe 
came plainly to his ears. Heavy foot- 
steps sounded upon the stairs next door 
and a man’s rough voice interrupted 
the low-droned song. 

‘It’s Spot Driscoll, on his second 
trip,’’ murmured Eddie. ‘‘ An’ he’s 
got some ice for the kid. Spot's a 
good guy, an’ that’s no pipe! I re- 
member the time when—’’ 
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He paused suddenly and listened ; 
another voice was speaking—a low, 
clear, modulated voice, soft, sympa- 
thetic,soothing. Eddie caught but a few 
of the words; however, he bent for- 
ward eagerly, a puzzled look on his face. 

‘* Am I gittin’ daffy,’’ said he, ‘‘ or 
do I know that voice?’’ He pondered 
a moment, then, like a flash, he seemed 
to remember. ‘“‘It’s the girl that 
queered me wit’ Nell !’’ he exclaimed 
with conviction. ‘‘ They can’t be two 
o’ them wit’ voices like that.”’ 

Hurriedly finishing his dressing and 
dousing his face with cold water, he 
darted down the stairs and made for the 
door. 

‘* Where are yez goin’ till ?’’ cried his 
mother. ‘‘Are yez not goin’ till ate 
yez bit av breakfast ?”’ 

‘*T’ll be back soon,”’ he answered. 


Spot Driscoll was just coming out of 


Grady’s with his ice tongs under hisarm. 
‘** Hello, Brennan,’’ saluted Mr. Dris- 
coll cordially. ‘* What d’ye know ?’’ 
‘* Nothin’ much,” said Eddie. ‘Then 
he asked: ‘‘ Say, who’s that in there 
chewin’ wit’ Mrs. Grady ?’’ 

‘“The swellest fairy I ever put me 
lamps on,’’ answered Spot, gesticulat- 
ing his admiration. ‘‘She’s got every 
other skirt in the burg tied hand and 
foot.’’ 

‘*T think I know her,” said Eddie. 

‘*Git out!’ Spot’s disbelief was 
open and emphatic. ‘‘Don’t try to 
string me, Brennan. Youse'll be tellin’ 
me next that yer a steady ringer at five 
o’clock teas.”’ 

‘“‘T’m not t’rowing youse a jolly, 
protested Eddie. ‘‘I’m dead sure it's 
the girl that Nelly Fogerty t’urn me 
down about.”’ 

‘*Cut it out,’’ advised Spot, with a 
grin. ‘‘ Youse must t’ink I’m easy, 
don’t ye? A guy like youse’d cut a 
caper wit’ a dame from Rittenhouse 
Square on yer staff !’’ 

‘* Say, don’t jump at t’ings that way 
Did I say I was runnin’ her? She'd 
flag me in a minute if I made goo-goo’s 
at her, and that’s nodream. If youse’ll 
keep yer face shut, and gi’me a chance 
I'll tell youse how I come to know 
her.’’ 

Spot was willing, and they sat down 


upon the heavy shafts of one of Mc- 
Glory’s carts that stood wup-tilted. in 
front of the stable, a few steps below. 

‘‘Late one night,’’ said Eddie, ‘‘I 
was plowin’ along the coast when I no- 
ticed a woman wit’ a veil, stan’in’ on a 
corner. I don’t know how it started, 
but the next t’ing I knowed she was 
a-cryin’ and tellin’ me a tale o’ woe.’’ 

‘* It wasn’t that woman !”’ broke in 
Spot, jerking histhumb toward Grady’s. 

‘* Sure,’ answered Eddie 

‘‘And on the coast late at night! 
Say, what was she doing !”’ 

‘* Youse’ll be wise in a minute. She 
had a brother, a sparrow about twenty, 
who'd started to go against high balls, 
faro, pool rooms and all the rest o’ the 
sucker games that he could butt into. 
This night he had somehow got next to 
a roll that belonged to somebody else. 
She couldn't put the cops on; that ‘ud 
get the snap in the papers, so she 
dogged him herself to tell him what a 
cinch he was, and try to separate him 
from the wealth. But she’d lost her 
nerve when she seen the notch he’d 
drifted into; and it was up to me to 
pilot him home and save the goods. I 
told her I’d make the play if I could; 
and she pushed a dinky little card and 
a ten spot at me. I didn’t turn down 
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“Its the girl that queered wit’ Nell.” 
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the ten —I was strapped too tight. Then 
I got a hack, put her in and told the 
cabby where to drive—it was on the 
card, ye know. 

‘‘T was lookin 
time, for fair, and 
when I waltzed into 


on the bum at the 


the booze shack 
the bouncer flagged 
me; but I waved 


the ten spot under 
his nose and he 
changed his mind. 
I piked off the kid 
I was after, in a 
second; a rank ‘ in 
and outer’ had him 
in tow and was pul- 
lin’ his leg out o’ 
joint. The boy was 
as drunk as a tink- 
er; and as I started 


to blow me ten I =~ 
kep’ me lamps on 
the mooch, afraid 
he'd spill some = ,, 


dope in the booze. 
But after a bit he 
hustled the boy out, 
got him to take a cab and started for 
Crawford's place on Sansom street. 
Crawford runs a crooked game, for I’ve 
stacked against it and was crossed. I got 
up behind the hack. The young one was 
dead to the world when the trap pulled 
up at Crawford’s and the tin horn started 
to drag him out. I was sure he hadn’t 
copped the roll or he wouldn't be so set 
on gettin’ the lush inside; so I took a 
hand in the game and pushed a line o’ 
talk at him about the drunk bein’ a 
friend o’ mine, an’ how I couldn’t stand 
for no backheelin’. The mooch tried 
to shove me away, but I gave him the 
shoulder; then he called the driver to 
git down an’ put it onto me, but the 
driver give him the laugh an’ told him 
to pluck his own pigeon, if he could 
Then the guy pulls out a jack. But the 
driver velled; I ducked, and the jack 
hit a panel o’ the cab an’ split it from 
top to bottom. From that it was all 
off! I made a couple o’ smacks at him 
that caught him right, and he went out 
o’ business.’’ 

‘“Did vouse get home 


the drunk 
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all right after that?’’ asked Spot. 
‘‘Sure! The sister was waitin’ for 
us, and we bundled him in wit’out any 
o’ the rest o’ the folks bein’on. It 
was a dead swell notch on Broad street 
and the girl was- 


Lo ‘‘*Sh—hh!” ex- 
; claimed Spot. 
‘‘Here she comes 

out.’’ 


A tall girl, quiet- 
ly but richly dress- 
ed, came out of 
Grady’s, followed 
by the widow, 
whose thin face was 
lighted with grati- 
tude. 

‘* God bless yez, 
young leddy, for 
what yez have done 
for me this day,’’ 
said Mrs. Grady. 

‘I will come 
again,’’ said the 
girlkindly. ‘*Good- 
bye, Mrs. Grady.”’ 

‘*Good-bye,”’ 
said Mrs. Grady, 
‘an’ blessin’s go wid ye!” 

‘‘Is it the same ?’’ asked Spot, as they 
watched the girl enter a waiting car- 
riage at the end of the alley. 

‘‘Sure,’’ snapped Eddie. ‘‘ Didn't 
I tell youse it was.’’ He seemed angry 
at something. 

‘‘What’s bitin’ youse, Brennan? 
Yer got a face on youse like a poisened 
pup !”’ 

‘T ain't knockin’ at the girl,’’ said 
Eddie gloomily, ‘‘ because she’s all to 
the good. But, say, I stood ace high 
with Nell before this one broke into the 
game, and now I got to go ‘way back 
and sit down.’’’ ‘Then he turned and 
entered the house. 

Almost the first person that Spot 
Driscoll met when he emerged from the 
alley was a bright, brown-eyed girl 
who wore her hair a /a Cleo de Merode. 

‘‘Hello, Spot,’’ said she, smiling 
brightly, ‘‘ you’re late to-day.”’ 

‘* Just a little,’’ answered he. ‘‘ I was 
held up by Eddie Brennan, Nell, down 
in the alley; he was a-tellin’ me all 
about a girl he met one time.’’ 
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‘*Is that so ?’’ said she, turning her 
head indifferently. But her attituc« 
was an interrogation, and Spot, with 
the best intentions in the world, began 
an effort to set right the difference ex 
isting between her and Mr. Brennan. 

‘*Youse ain't got no cause, Nell, to 
be jealous of 

‘* Jealous!’ She faced him with 
eves and cheeks of fire. Spot realized 
that he had blundered, and in his dis- 
may proceeded to make it worse. 

‘‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ Eddie told me 
that—’’ 

‘* Hetold you that I was jealous, did 
he?’ Miss Fogerty’s tone was wither- 
ing and Spot quailed visibly. ‘* Well, 
he ought to get a medal for nerve. I'd 
jist like him to know that I ain't losin’ 
any sleep worryin’ about him or his 
lady friends. Rox Shimph ’ll take me 
out, if I want to go anywhere, and Xe 
ain't always talkin’ to me about some- 
body else, eithe 

‘* Ah, cut it out,’’ growled Spot. ‘I 
seen the girl this mornin’; she was 
lown in the alley If youse’d see her 
once ye’d know that Brennan wasn’t 
makin’ a play for her. She’sa swell, 





Nelly, she is—a reg'lar to} 
‘She must be, when she ru 
after him like that. Maybe 


to do it, too; but 1’d lil 
lles¢ lf, for him or anybody else 
away she went down the stre 


Spot climbed into his wag 
Ing 

‘ Brennan says the othe 
him; but it hits me he has 
trick himself. When yousse 
a girl ye don’t want to wag 
much about things ye meet 
ain't with youse, because, 
it'll start somethin’ doin 
won't like.’ 

The Emmet Band room 
floor above Reagan’s cigar st 
windows were open that nig 
Brennan, on the way ther 
corner his ear caught t 
groaning of a tuba and the { 
atrapdrum. ‘The neighbors 
ered upon their front steps 
tion of the regular practic 
cert, and the leader of the | 
ded importantly in reply t 
tations. ‘Two girls were stat 


the corner, apparently vw 
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The opening bars of ‘‘Garry Owen.” 


car. He paused and raised his hat. 

** Good evenin’,’”’ said he. 

‘* Why, good-evenin’,’’ answered one 
of the girls. This was Spot Driscoll’s 
sister Kate an the other was Nell Fo- 
gerty. ‘‘ Youse ‘re just the fella I 
wanted to see,’’ continued Miss Dris- 
coll, unheeding Miss Fogerty’s warning 
plucks at her sleeve. ‘‘ Can’t youse get 
a couple o’ tickets for the reviewin’ 
stand to-morrow to see the A. O. H. 
parade ?” 

‘*Sure,’’ answered Eddie eagerly. 
He drew out a little packet of tickets, 
when Miss Fogerty exclaimed :— 

‘* You needn’t bother about any for 
me, Mr. Brennan. I’m goin’ out tosee 
our Jennie to-morrow, and if I want to 
see the parade I can see it from the 
window.”’ 

‘* What d’ye think of that for style?” 
laughed Miss Driscoll, as she slipped 
the tickets into her pocket book. ‘‘A 
private window on Broad street !” 

‘*Take’emanyway,’’ said Eddiehold- 
ing out the tickets. ‘‘ Clancy give me 
alotof’em. If you don’t use’em yer- 
self ye kin give ’em to somebody.” 

‘*T won’t have time,’’ said Miss Fo- 
gerty. ‘‘I’m goin’ out there now to 
stay with Jen till to-morrow night. 
Miss Winters, the daughter of the lady 


that Jen works for, is interested in our 
Improvement Society, and has invited 
me out to talk it over with her. I might 
not git a chance to see the parade at 
all,’’ continued she loftily, ‘‘ because, 
now that I think of it, I’m going down 
town with Miss Winters to help pick 
out the books for the library her society 
is goin’ to present ours with.’’ 

And after Eddie had once more raised 
his hat and proceeded toward the en- 
trance of the Emmet’s headquarters, 
Miss Driscoll turned to her companion 
angrily :— 

‘“My goodness, Nell, I’m ashamed 
of you! Why didn’t you take the tick- 
ets? You made him feel awful mean.” 

‘*T know I did,’’ answered Miss Fo- 
gerty. ‘‘I just wanted to have him see 
that I didn’t care.’’ 

But the quaver in her voice and the 
unshed tears in her eyes told Miss Dris- 
coll, as she saw her safely aboard the 
car, that she did care, for all that. 

And Eddie, as he led the band 
through the ‘‘ Minstrel Boy,” ‘‘ The 
Star of Glengarry’’ and the other tunes 
of the old book that night, was caring 
a great deal, too; for it was his first 
opportunity to speak to Nelly since 
their quarrel some months before, and 
he had hoped for a reconciliation. 
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It was the vanity of Clancy, the 
grocer, of all things in the world, that 
set the matter right. When hecame to 
pick a horse upon the morning of the 
parade, O’Connor showed him many ; 
but Clancy would have the new sorrel, 
though O’Connor warned him. 

‘*Sure, I want none av yez owld 
plugs,’’ said Clancy. ‘‘ As grand mar- 
shal of the parade I must have a nag 
with some style about him, O’Connor.”’ 

‘* All right,’ said O’Connor, as 
though washing his hands of all respon- 
sibility, ‘‘ if yez must have him I'll 
send him around ; but divil mend ye if 
ye find yezself sprawlin’ in the gutter! 
It'll be no fault av mine, sure.’’ 

Two hours afterward we find the 
sorrel on Broad Street, prancing and 
curvetting, with Clancy, rather pale 
and very awkward, astride of him, 
heartily wishing he had taken O’Con- 
nor’s advice. ‘len paces behind Mar- 
shal Clancy strode Eddie Brennan, very 
erect in his scarlet coat and towering 
shako; behind him again marched the 
Emmet band to the tap of Spot Dris- 
coll’s drum, and in the rear the mem- 
bers of the society, brave in fluttering 
regalia,swung along with martial tramp. 

A smart carriage and a team of nerv- 
ous looking bays were drawn up be- 
fore the curb to the left; two girls were 
upon the point of entering and Eddie 
caught his breath in a gasp of astonish- 
ment as he recognized Nelly Fogerty 
and the girl whom he had praised to 
his undoing. His recognition of them 
occurred at the very moment of his giv- 
ing the signal for the band tostrike up. 
Spot’s drum rolled in response and the 
brass instruments blared out the open- 
ing bars of ‘‘Garry Owen.’’ At the first 
crash Clancy’s mount stood bolt up- 
right, then dashed to the left in a series 
of frightened bounds, throwing its un 
skilled rider to the ground and colli- 
ding with the bays. The latter took 
fright in an instant and began rearing 
and plunging frantically; their driver, 
taken by surprise, was dragged from 
his seat amid the startled screams of 
women and warning shouts of men, and 
away they raced, wild-eyed and snort- 
ing, the two girls in the careening 
vehicle clinging together in an abandon 
of fear. Had a sleet of Mauser bullets 
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been poured into the ranks of the Em- 
mets they could not have scattered in 
wilder disorder, as the runaways came 
plunging among them. but there was 
one who retained his presence of m.nd, 
for an athletic, scarlet coated figure 
made a wild but successful grab at the 
bits, and, though beaten ciuelly by the 
flying hoofs, hung on desperately until 
the horses slackened their pace and 
help, in the shape of a couple of pant- 
ing policemen, arrived. 

When young Brennan recovered con- 
sciousness he found himself stretched 
upon a couch in a large, handsomely 
furnished room. All was strange to 
him and he gazed bewilderedly about. 
There was his uniform coat, rent 
in many places and draggled with 


dust, lying upon a chair- and, yes, 
there was Nelly Fogerty sitting beside 
him, red-eyed and penitent There 


were others in the room, Miss Winters, 
and a man who looked enough like a 
doctor to be one; but Eddie paid no at- 
tention to them; he had eyes only for 
Nelly. 

‘*Ts it all right, Nelly ?’’ g 
he eagerly. 

‘*Don't ever mention it to me again, 
Eddie !’’ sobbed she. ‘‘ Oh, why didn’t 
you tell me it was HER, long ago?”’ 

srennan’s next appearance at the band 
room was about a week later and he 
wore a bandage about his head and 
limped slightly. 

‘‘How are you comin’, pal?’’ in- 
quired Spot Driscoll solicitously. 

‘‘Just like velvet,’’ answered the 
other. ‘‘ The cut in the head’s ahout 
healed up, and me leg’s feelin’ better 
every minute.’’ 

‘* Me sister was tellin’ me about the 
swell skirt sending youse a lot o’ flowers, 
and coming to see youse every day since 
you've been laid up. How does Nell 
stand for it ?”’ 
Eddie grinned. 


1estioned 


‘*Say,’’ answered he, confidentially, 
‘*she’d stand for a’most any old thing 


in that line now. Miss Winters ain't 
wise to how Nell threw fits about her, 
and Nell’s dead afraid that I might put 
her on. But, say, I dont go makin’ 
no more breaks; things is comin’ my 
way just now, and I ain't sidetrackin’ 
any of it. Sure not.’’ 















































T was just twelve o’clock when I, as 
cashier of the Invincible Manufac- 
turing Company, ez route back to 

the office with twenty-five thousand 
dollars in my valise, deseended into 
Rector’s for my lunch. A moment 
later the waiter drew back the chair 
opposite mine and into itquietly slipped 
a slender man who, putting his elbows 
on the cloth, looked smilingly across the 
board at me. It was then that, raising 
my eyes, I beheld the countenance of 
Jimmie Neil, and though I felt annoyed 
at the idea of a public tete-a-tete lunch 
with a man of his notoriety, I con- 
cealed my feelings. 

Slowly my companion’s keen eyes 
roved over my face, my clothes, my 
satchel, and having reached the latter 
settled upon it as iron dust cleaves to a 
magnet. ‘‘ About twenty-five thousand 
in there according to my reckoning,” 
he said with a nod at the receptacle, 
whereat I merely raised my eyebrows 
and said nothing. 


‘“Your concern employs about a 
thousand men I should judge,’’ said 


Jimmie, ‘‘ most of them skilled mechan- 
ics earning—say on an average—twelve 
dollars a week each. You _ prob- 
ably pay off once in two weeks, 
which makes a semi-monthly pay roll 
of twenty-four thousafid.’’ Jimmie 
was a race track gambler, a ward 
politician, an ex-crook to whom I had 
chanced to be introduced by a friend 
from my birthplace who owned a race 
horse, and therefore I seized upon that 
theme to divert him from a disagree 
able subject 

‘* Been picking them lately ?’’ I in- 
quired casually, meaning of course the 
winners at the Park. Jimmie dropped 
his shoulders in a deprecating shrug. 

‘‘ Only about breaking even. But if 
I haven’t got the Derby winner for to- 
morrow I don’t know a horse from a 
hippopotamus.” 
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‘So!’ I replied carelessly, conceal- 
ing an equine lover's interest behind my 
tone and well aware that no shrewder 
horseman lived than this same disrepu- 
table. Jimmie nodded. 

‘* Absolutely. Sosure am I of my in- 
formation and judgment that if I could 
get my fingers on that satchel for the 
next two days every cent in it would 
go down on him. Want to take a flyer 
yourself ?”’ 

‘I am not ina position to bet on 
race horses,’’ I replied quietly, and 
Jimmie, who is very bright, nodded his 
understanding. 

‘I suppose that is all right for you 
bonded fellows, but as for me I would 
as soon watch the hands of a clock go 
around as a bunch of horses unless I had 
bet my last collar button on one of them. 
But if you have got any friends that 
vou want to make millionaires just tell 
them with my compliments that they 
gave Eagle Boy a moonlight trial over 
the full course last night and he made 
it in thirty-two flat—world’s record.”’ 
My companion swallowed his twelfth 
clam, ignited a cigarette and tossing one 
to me briskly arose. ‘‘ Got to wander 
away now,” he added with a farewell 
wave of his hand. ‘‘ So long,’’ and the 
next instant was gone, leaving me care- 
lessly fingering the cigarette, a Turkish 
abomination with a serrated gilt band 
for a mouthpiece, as I looked after him. 
It was a moment later that, happening 
to glance at the floor near where he had 
sat, I saw a letter, and wondering if it 
was of enough importance to warrant 
returning it I picked it up and glanced 
through it hurriedly. It was a daintily 
written thing, perfumed, and read as 
follows : 


‘‘ DEAR JIMMIE. H—— leaves town Sunday 
fora week. Come at 8.—B.”’ 


It was two o'clock upon the follow- 
ing day when with a sharp pull upon 




















the reins I brought my steed to a halt 
before the brown stone front wherein 


dwelt Beatrice. And never before had 
I been so vain of her as when having 
assisted her to the high seat of our two 
wheeler I placed myself at her side. 
Petite, round, dainty as a ball of down 
in her fluffy white I felt my breast 
heave as she airily perched herself upon 
the cushion and spread her rainbow 
tinted parasol to the golden sunlight. 
ast us was rumbling a swiftly moving 
river of cart and brake, victoria and 
coach, trap and tally-ho, all streaming 
with flyers and abloom with color until 
they looked like the gorgeous floats of 
a Mardi Gras in fairyland. Bugle 
calls, like great peals smitten from silvet 
bells, filled the air with their vibrant 
music; college yells echoed upon every 
side; musical laughter was wafted to 
the ears by every vagrant breeze and 
the beat of hoofs sounded like the long 
roll of drums. The world was going 
to a race in all its pomp and vanity. It 
was intoxicating. 

‘* Beatrice !’’ I cried. 
ful—the carriages, the 
dresses, the women, but you are the 
most beautiful ofall. And do you really 
love me ?”’ 

She turned her face so that for a sec- 
ond I looked deep into the wonderland 
that lay behind her great, flashing eyes. 
‘*T have promised to marry you if you 
willtake me to Europe upon our wedding 
trip,’’ she cried, waving her hand to a 
passing friend. You may draw yout 
own inference from that.”’ 

We entered at the club house gate 
The air was throbbing with the buzz of 
fifty thousand tongues. And brighter 
and brighter snapped Beatrice’s eyes, 
while her bosom rose and fell like the 
heave of the sea 

‘* Dearest !’’ I cried, clutching her 
gloved hand as a cloud of preliminary 
racers sweeping past us set me a-tingle 
with excitement. ‘‘It is glorious— 
beautiful.’’ 

She nodded rapidly, a series of quick, 


‘Tt is beauti 
horses, the 


little jerks of the head, her face glowing 


How still 
Oh 


with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Listen! 
it has grown. The silence throbs. 
, . 

Tom—they are coming—the 
horses. Tell me which will win. Quick! 
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‘ Kagle Boy !’’ I cried, ne 
from my feet by a wave of entl 

‘* And what are his odds ? 

‘“Tentoone. But they 
like a falling stone when the 
looks upon him.’’ 


swept 
uslasm. 


leo down 
great pop- 


ulace | 

Fairly dancing with eagerness she 
snatched a hundred dollar | from her 
purse and thrust it int hand. 
‘Take that and play it upon him this 
instant. I know he will be first. I feel 
itto my finger tips. And I will wina 
thousand dollars. Quick Is . 

For the first time, chilled by a doubt, 
IT hesitated. ‘‘ But he may ocketed; 


he may foul another horse ; he may be 


left at the post— anything happen 
to make him lose. Nothing is more 
uncertain than a horse ’ Into 
her eyes came a sudden flash of anger. 

‘You doas I say,”’ she e1 mperi 
ously. ‘‘It is no business of yours yet 
what I do with my own mot If you 
don’t obey me I will never s] to you 


again as long as I live. I] least can 
find others who will let me spend my 
own And silenced by the sl 
of her tone I fought my 


larpness 


through 


the maelstrom of the betting ring, 
placed the money in its vortex and 
came back to the cart hot 1 crum 
pled. Already the racers were dancing 


at the post, while the vast concourse, 
eager-eyed and straining, w hed them 
in breathless silence, and 
A mighty roar like the 
thunderous waves of soun 
across the field, were sent 1 
by the echoing walls, whil 


1 


sh of surf ; 
it, rolling 
oming hack 
iround the 


first turn hurtled a solid body of red 
nostrilled steeds that st them 
selves like ereyhounds at le ap. For 


an instant—suddenly turning giddy—I] 


closed my eyes, then opening them, 
looked once more at the fly field that 
circled the course with the speed of 
sweeping hawks. And well placed 


among the leaders I saw the powerful 
haunches of Eagle Boy working with the 
smooth power of pistons as they drove 
the great horse steadily t van. With 
the roar of an express train they turned 


the last curve and swept into the stretch, 
and onceagain the crowd king, burst 
into full tongue. Beat her eyes 
fixed upon the steeds and her lips mov 
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ing rapidly, was beating her parasol to 
rags upon the dashboard as she hyster- 
ically called the name of the horse upon 
whom for the moment her whole being 
was centered. From out of the bunch 
he had shot like a huge bomb and now 
a length in front, foam-flecked and 
shining like a polished shoe, was leading 
his field home with that terrific burst 
of spee | that made him incomparable. 
He was gaining, gaining—leaping fur- 
ther, at every stride—a length ahead— 
two lengths—he wins—Eagle Boy! 
Eagle Boy ! 

And then, chained to the spot by 
horror like one who has wandered far 
into the evil land of the nightmare, I 
saw an awful thing. A dozen yards 
from the wire and when two more leaps 
would have brought him glorious vic- 
tory there came a stumble anda plunge 
that senta great black horse crashing 
upon the ground like a falling pine, 
while over him hurdled his followers in 
the last mad rush for victory. From 
grand stand, club house and grounds 
came first a yell of horror ciose followed 
by a shuddering silence, then a long 
groan of anguish that rivaled the deep 
moan of the sea. At my sidel heard a 
dry sob and turning was just in time to 
catch Beatrice as she fell forward in a 
faint. 

It was nothing serious, however, and 
a few drops of brandy from one of the 
many flasks which were thrust at me 
soon revived her, and slowly we worked 
our way through the press and out 
upon the boulevard. She had not 
spoken since the race and I now sought 
to console her with a few words of 
sympathy, but she whirled upon me 
like a wildcat. 

‘‘T despise you,”’ she cried, the hot 
tears dimming her eyes as hot water 
dims diamonds. ‘‘It is all your fault. 
Stop speaking to me.”’ 

‘“My fault !’”’ I exclaimed, cut deep 
by the words. ‘‘ I tried to dissuade you 
from betting. You are unjust.” In- 
stantly two spots of red flamed upon 
her white cheeks. 

‘“T am not unjust. You told me 
Eagle Boy would win. You bet my 
money and you made me lose. I hate 
you.” And it was not until I had helped 
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her to alight that she once more deigned 
to address me. 

‘‘And I may callagain when?’’I asked 
as she swept past with her wonderful 
skirts held just at her twinkling 
ankles. 

‘‘ When you next hear from me,’’ she 
replied with a toss of her head, and the 
next moment had disappeared within. 
And with that unjust retort ringing in 
my ears I drove slowly homeward. 

The next day was Sunday, lowering, 
glowering, almost deadly in its monot- 
ony. All day I lay inertly in my rooms. 
I had an engagement in the evening. 
When I stepped out upon the shining 
pavement the drizzle had turned into a 
steady rain. It was a long ride home 
and a wet one, so I decided to remain 
ata hotel over night and be early at 
the office in the morning. The Biggs 
was close at hand and hurrying to it I 
was assigned a room on the second 
floor back, away from the noise of the 
street. After undressing I turned out 
the light and stood for a moment in the 
darkness watching the flashes of light- 
ning and the water as it fell in tiny cas- 
cades from the iron fire escape that 
passed just beside the window and down 
into the alley, then with a sigh I threw 
myself upon the bed. 

It was nine o’clock upon the follow- 
ing morning when I threw open the 
office door and stepped inside. The 
room looked as if it had been bom- 
barded by a battleship. Chairs, papers 
and debris from the ceiling were scat- 
tered about while the great steel safe 
was but a mangled ruin fit only for the 
scrap heap. Saturday had chanced to 
be a legal holiday and the pay roll 
money had been left in the safe for distri- 
bution among the employees this morn- 
ing. Butler, the head bookkeeper, was 
wandering helplessly about, while 
perched upon their stools the other 
clerks were staring at the wreckage in 
silent stupidity. 

‘* Good heavens!’’ I cried, sinking 
into a chair and staring at the ruin as 
if fascinated. Butler slowly wagged his 
head. : 

‘* They knocked the watchman sense- 
less and then blew the safe. The money 
is gone, sir—all gone.’’ ‘ 
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‘Was Graham badly hurt ?’’ I asked, 
a dull fear that the faithful old man 
might have been killed creeping over me. 

‘*T don’t think so,sir. But he saw 
nothing, heard nothing, knew nothing 
from the time he was hit from behind. 
I found him in the alley tightly bound, 
released him and sent him home in a 
carriage. What are your orders, sir?’’ 

Mr. Dumont, our president, was in 
England and Wilson, the manager, 








eyed scrutiny of the safe, the floor, the 
scattered papers and the alley without. 
It was after probably a quarter of an 
hour of this that he signified his desire 
for a consultation with me, and together 
we entered the private office. 

‘*Who knew that the money was in 
the safe ?’’ he asked as his small, sharp 
eyes roved over me and about the room. 

** Everybody in the office, of 
They always know.’’ 


course. 





“Uf 1 haven't got the Derby winner, I don't know & horse from a hippopotamus.” 


down with the rheumatism at the baths. 
Leaping to my feet I scribbled a tele- 
gram to the latter and by good fortune 
got Charlie Ford on the telephone at 
once. Ford had the reputation of be- 
ing the cleverest man in the city at un- 
twisting such knots as this, and 
though I did not know him personally 
I was satisfied that I could not do bet- 
ter than engage him. ‘Twenty minutes 
later he leaped from a carriage in front 
of the door and at once began a quick 


‘Think again.’’ 

‘Of course, some of the shopmen 
might have guessed it, but they could 
scarcely have ‘known to a certainty.’’ 
I paused, wiped my forehead, and 
twisted a bit in my seat. ‘‘ Go on,”’ 
said Ford sharply. 

‘Jimmie Neil, the gambler, might 
have suspected it.’’ Briefly I acquainted 
him with the facts of the incident in the 
restaurant, noting the interest that set 
his eyes alight. 
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‘IT see. Does Jimmie smoke cigar- 
ettes ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Ford,” said I, leaning forward 
and touching him on the knee, ‘‘ out- 
side of betting on the races, cigarette 
smoking is the principal excuse for his 
existence.’’ 

‘* Any particular brand ?”’ 

I meditated. ‘‘ Yes, they are some 
kind of Turkish fumigators, with a saw- 
edge gilt band for a mouthpiece.’’ 

‘* Anything like this?’’ One of the 
detective’s hands came out of his pocket 
and in the palm rested the remains of a 
cigarette, half smoked and flattened by 
a heel, but still encircled by a befouled 
strip of serrated yellow. I gasped. 

‘* Found it in the corner where they 
laid the watchman after they put him 
out of commission,’’ Ford resumed, his 
face wrinkled by thought. ‘‘ Lucky 
for whoever did this job that there was 
a ripping big storm on last night to 
drown the noise of the explosion. They 
used enough dynamite to wake the 
dead.”’ 

My thoughts ran back to the night 
before. ‘‘ Yes, it thundered so loud 
that it woke me up. I got caught in 
the rain and stayed at the Biggs all 
night.’’ Ford's half-closed eyes seemed 
to be studying the floor as he added 
slowly: ‘‘ The explosion took place at 
twenty minutes to two.” 

I sat up straighter and looked at him 
with new curiosity. ‘‘ How do you 
know that ?’’ [ exclaimed. 

‘*Oh, just because it stopped the of- 
fice clock.’’ He arose to his feet and 
stood confronting me with his hand on 
the street door. ‘‘ Can you come with 
me ?’’ he asked in his gui¢ktones. ‘‘I 
want you to introduce me to Jimmie 
Neil.’ Ford pushed me into the cab 
and threw himself into the opposite cor- 
ner. An hour later we found our man. 

Debonaire, immaculate, leaning 
against the bar and blowing cigarette 
smoke from his nose likea nursery dra- 
gon, at first glance nothing was more 
apparent than the fact that if Jimmie 
Neil’s fingers were besmirched with 
guilt from the night before the stain had 
not as yet penetrated to his conscience. 
Swallowing his drink he turned to me 
with lazy ease :— 
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‘* By the way, I hope you didn’t get 
much down on my Eagle Boy tip,’’ he 
remarked as he wiped his lips. I shook 
my head decisively. 


‘“No. I never bet, as I told you be- 
fore. Watching them is excitement 


enough for me.”’ 

‘* Glad of it,’’ he announced heartily. 
‘* That was the toughest piece of luck 
I ever had to masticate. But then—”’ 
He shrugged his shoulders with a gam- 
bler’s indifference, and at that moment 
a stranger to us led him aside. 

‘* Well, what do you think of him ?”’ 
I asked lowering my voice. 

‘IT think Jimmie chews the ends of 
h’s cigarettes,’’ Ford replied quietly. 
‘Go back to the office. Meet me to- 
night at eight in front of the Great 
Northern. I will stay and cultivate 
Jimmie.”’ 

Prompt 8 o’clock found me at the 
appointed place and three minutes later 
came Ford. ‘‘ Get in,’’ said he, open- 
ing the door of a cab, and as I obeyed I 
heard him giving low-voiced directions 
to the Jehu. Then as he took his seat 
I eagerly questioned him as to what the 
day had developed. 

‘* Have the money before morning,’’ 
was his startling answer. ‘‘ As for our 
present destination, it is necessary that 
I search a certain room in the absence 
of its occupant, and for reasons which 
I will explain later I need your assist- 
ance.’’ And with that he relapsed 
into a preoccupied silence which con- 
tinued until the horse came to a halt 
well down a dimly lighted street. In- 
structing the cabman to wait for us, 
Ford dived into an alley, and follow- 
ing close at his heels I scaled a low 
back fence and found myself before a 
black window. 

‘* Press this against the pane,’’ whis- 
pered my companion as he thrust a ball 
of something soft into my hands. ‘‘I 
will cut out the glass around it and 
with the putty you can draw out the 
circle without dropping it.’ Quickly 
the opening was completed and Ford, 
plunging his arm into the opening, 
pushed the window catch aside and 
raised the sash. A moment later I saw 


his legs vanish into the black interior 
and I was left alone upon the outside. 

















Deeply puzzled by his actions, shiver- 
ing as guiltily as if I were accomplish- 
ing a bona fide robbery, I crouched in 
the darkness with eyes strained and ears 
set to catch the slightest sound. A 
faint rustle reached my ears and guiltily 
I peered about. But it was only Ford 
returning. It was not until we were 
again beneath the bright lights of the 
Great Northern that my companion 
broke the silence, but when he spoke it 
was with the positiveness of one who 


ry 





“7 struck a match and held it low.” 


stands upon a rock of knowledge. 
know the man.’’ 

‘* Tell me,’’ I cried, breathing hard 
fromexcitement. Ford ,handsin pockets, 
calmly puffed ata fresh cigar and shook 
his head. Witha sudden flash of anger at 
his taciturnity I halfturned upon myheel. 

** Very well, if I am not to be trusted. 
But I am going home.’’ 

“Do. But you might give me vour 
card so I can inform you a little later 
that I have succeeded 
will want to hear of it?’’ 


on 


I suppose you 
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With a nod I thrust my hand into my : 
pocket for my card case and suddenly ; 
realized that somehow, somewhere | 
had lost it. Simply remarking this 
fact to Ford I gave my address verbally, 
then watched him as he loitered away 
and was lost in the crowd. The dis 
appearance of my card case was worry 
ing me not a little. It was a dainty 
thing—a present from Beatrice—and | 
was exceedingly anxious to regain it 
Suddenly struck by a thought I hur 








ried away and a few moments late: 
found myself at the mouth of the alley 
which backed the Biggs hotel. Into 
this I plunged and pursuing my way 
until I reached the foot of the fire 
escape, struck a match and held it low 
as I swept the stones with its yellow 
light. Scarcely had the blaze reached 
its climax when the rays fell upon a 
small glittering object, and with an ex 
clamation of satisfaction I stretched 
forth my hand and grasped it. The 
next instant I found myself lying upon 








. 
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my back with one strong hand at my 
throat and another swiftly rummaging 
my pockets. But the search was soon 
finished and in a hoarse whisper my 
captor bade me arise. , 

‘‘ Ford !’’ I gasped as dumbfounded 
by the familiar tones I staggered to 
my feet. Through the darkness came 
the detective’s voice raised in crisp, 
exclamatory and questioning sen- 
tences. 

‘‘ What you? Ofallthings! What 
in the name of Heaven are you doing 
here? Hurt ?’’ 

Seething with anger at the assault; 
grimacing with the pain of a twisted 
leg, Istood before him with fists tightly 
clenched. Dark as it was he must have 
seen my threatening knuckles for his 
hand fell upon my shoulder soothingly, 
and with profuse apologies he led me 
limping across the alley and into the 
back entrance of a basement resort. 

‘“Mr. S——’’ said he with the 
utmost gravity, ‘‘ within ten minutes 
after my arrival at your office this 
morning I had discovered three very 
important facts; first that the safe had 
been blown open by an unnecessarily 
large quantity of explosive, second that 
there were the distinct prints of soiled 
fingers upon several pieces of paper; 
third that some one had dropped a pecu- 
liar cigarette upon the floor. Despite 
the fact that the latter seemed to impli- 
cate Jimmie Neil I doubted its testi- 
mony from the first. And when I dis- 
covered that he chewed the ends of his 
smokers I was almost satisfied that he 
was not the guilty one. However, I ac- 
cused him of it, threatening to arrest him 
and make him tell his whereabouts on the 
night before, and that plainly worried 
him. But nevertheless he told me where 
he had been, and upon investigating his 
story I found it to be absolutely true. 
Neither did he have some one else per- 
form the job for him, for in that case it 
would have been done by a skilful 
cracksman instead of a rank bungler. 
Thus Jimmie and his friends being out 
of the matter I must look further, which 
I did—and found—’’ 

Ford suddenly leaned forward and 
fixed his gray eyes steadily upon mine. 
‘*Come, now, where have you got the 


rest of that money, anyhow ?’’ ne de- 
manded sharply. 

‘‘ What! You mean me?’ I gasped, 
staring at him as through a mist; par- 
alyzed by the suddenness of the charge. 
He nodded. 

‘‘ The first flood of light came to me 
when I saw that gray look creep over 
your face as Jimmie asked you if you 
had lost much on Eagle Boy. After- 
wards, during my private talk with 
him, I learned that he had given you 
one of his cigarettes that day in the res- 
taurant, and that convinced me that 
you were the one who had dropped the 
stub on the scene of the robbery— pur- 
posely, to cast suspicion upon Neil, 
whom you doubtless hate as one of the 
causes of your downfall. 

The numbness of the sudden shock 
caused by his charge passed from me 


and I turned from him with an 
exclamation of disgust. ‘‘ Of all the 
bungling fools I ever heard of you are 
the worst,’’ said I bitterly. That is, 
except myself, for I hired you. I will 
listen to such nonsense no longer.” I 
made a movement to arise, but his hand 
closed upon my arm like the grip ofa 


wolf-trap. 

‘* Sit down,”’ he cried with an omi- 
nous ring in his voice as he pushed me 
back into my chair. ‘‘ Listen until I 
am through—then decide upon your 
course.’’ Helpless beneath his strength 
I sat quietly. 

‘* Next I turned my attention to get- 
ting your finger prints, which I did to- 
night without arousing your suspicjons 
by means of the putty. Incidentally I 
might remark that it was my own house 
that we burglarized, and while inside I 
compared your finger impressions upon 
the soft putty with the marks on the 
papers by means of a powerful micro- 
scope which I have in my residence. 
There is a remarkable similarity.”’ 

‘*Mr. Ford,’’ said I huskily, ‘‘do 
you think to bind me by such frail ties 
—so intangible a mesh spun by some 
brain spider in the cobwebs of your 
mind? Men like myself do not com- 
mit such crimes except under great 
stress. Where isthe motive?’ Silently 
he laid a bookmaker’s ticket on the ta- 
ble before me. 
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‘* You bet five thousand dollars, which 
you borrowed from the payroll, on Eagle 
Boy, and had you won would have been 
the richer by fifty thousand. I sent to 
your residence for the clothes you had 
worn at the race, signing a tailor’s 
name and stating that you wished them 
pressed. Luckily for me you had failed 
to destroy your worthless ticket, and 
that supplied the motive. You could 
not replace what you had lost, therefore 
decided to make a clean job of it. The 
card-case incident I could have dis- 
pensed with, for had it failed it would 
have signified nothing, but, succeeding, 
itclinched my theory. I picked it from 
your pocket, then called attention to 
your loss by asking for a card. The 
case was valuable, and I knew you 
would try and call to mind the place 
where you had lost it. Where so prob- 
able as at the foot of the fire-escape that 
you climbed down and up? Your rea- 
soning fitted mine and you came. ‘The 
opportunity was ripe to arrest you, but 
I feared you might have a pistol, and 
hence took you unawares that I might 
feel of your pockets.’’ Ford ceased 
speaking, and silently we sat as we 
looked into each other's faces. 

‘* Do you suppose any jury would be- 
lieve me guilty ?’’ I asked at length 
with a forced smile. He waved his 
head doubtfully from side to side. 

‘* Don’t know. Do you want to give 
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the jury achance?’’ I made no answer 
and the next moment he spoke with his 
old briskness. ‘‘ Woman in the case— 


some high-flyer—diamonds, and _ ll 
that?’ I nodded. 
‘*Thoughtso. Nowseehere. This 


lesson should make an absolutely hon- 
est man of you for all time to come, 
which is better than making a dozen 
convicts. ‘Tell me where the rest of the 
money is and I will not breath a word 
against you. Come, now, as man to 
man, and your word as good as mine.”’ 

My head fell forward until, pillowed 
by my arms, it rested upon the table. 
‘‘In a satchel checked at the Union 
Depot. The check is in a letter at the 
postoffice addressed to A. B. C. Dob- 
bins, general delivery,’’ I whispered 
brokenly. Ford arose and placed one 
hand upon my shoulder. 

‘*T believe you, old man, and now I 
want to give you some advice. Resign 
your position and go thou the straight 
and narrow road in peace, amidst new 
acquaintances and lesser temptations. 
I will return the balance of the money 
to your employers with a tale that will 
satisfy them. And as for the woman’”’ 

he patted me kindly upon the back— 
‘*cut her out, old man, cut her out.”’ 

The door closed softly and I knew 
that he was gone, leaving me still 
seated at the table, my face buried in my 
arms. 


MAH LITTLES” 


By MAURICE 


Ah wondah ef it’s wrong aw right 
To love one mo'n de res’; 
De one yo’ sings to sleep at night 
An’ cuddles on yo’ bre’s ;— 
Yo’ littles’. 


Ah knowed dat some day some’d go; 
Ah couldn’ keep ’em all ; 
But Gawd He been so good befo’ 
Ah nevah thought He'd call 
De iittles . 


SMILEY. 


He knowed mah sperrit would be to’n ; 
He knowed mah heaht would break : 
*Cose mebbe so He needed one 
But wha’ made ’ im take 
Math littles’ P— 


Li'l Abe, dat use to stan’ an’ grin 
When Ah'd come in de do’ 
An’ grab dé bubbles stan’ in’ in 
De washtub on de flo’ — 
Mah littles’ . 


But mebbe li*l Abe went fust 
Kase Ah’ s agoin’ naix 
An’ he'da-needed me de wust 


Mebbe da’ 


De li ttl. és w . 


s why He takes 
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The sleigh-haul had fairly begun. 


























ON THE TAQUAMENON 


By WILLIAM DAVENPORT HULBERT 


THE NATURALIST GOES TO THE LOGGING CAMP 


INTER was at its height, or 
possibly a little beyond it. The 


lumbermen had practically fin- 
ished felling pine-trees and skidding 
logs. The sleigh-haul had fairly be- 
gun, and the naturalist was going out 
to the camp to have a look at it. 

Just at this minute, however, the nat- 
uralist was sitting on a barrel of flour 
watching a weasel. The barrel stood on 
a little platform beside the railway. 
Behind was a clearing of a few acres, 
with half a dozen small, rough build- 
ings standing about. In front lay the 
steel track anl bevond was the cedar 
swamp. Everywhere a thick blanket 
of snow covered the ground, overlaid in 
turn by a new three-inch counterpane, 
fresh and fair and beautiful, that had 
fallen in the night. The sun was shining 
gloriously, and the shadows were bright 
blue. 

The weasel had thrust his head up 
through a crack in the planks and was 
staring at the naturalist with bright, 


beady, little eves which were brimful 
of inquisitiveness, but showed not a 
sign of fear. Ina second he was gone, 
but soon he reappeared at another crack 
a little farther away. The naturalist 
did not stir. Presently the weasel was 
running about the platform, utterly un- 
abashed by the presence of a traditional 
enemy, and suddenly, with  record- 
breaking nonchalance, he passed square- 
ly under the man’s feet as they hung a 
few inches from the planks. 

‘‘’The nerve of him!’’ muttered the 
naturalist to himself. 

But the next minute the weasel van- 
ished in a hurry, if not in a panic, for 
with a rush and a shout the Duluth 
Express came around the curve and 
went thundering by, its pilot tossing 
the new-fallen snow aside in two great, 
white wings that spread far out to right 
and left, while the steam rose in a daz- 
zling cloud from the roaring stack. 
And hardly was the train gone when 
the tote-team came up out of the swamp 
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and halted at the platform. An hour 
later it started back, the sleigh-rack 
piled high with bales of hay and boxes 
and barrels of provisions, and with it 
went the naturalist. 

The trees stood thick and close on 
each side of the winding tote-road, and 
once they had left the railway there was 
nothing in sight but a short stretch of 
sleigh-track before and behind and a bit 
of blue sky overhead. By and by they 
stopped at a spring-hole to water the 
horses, and the teamster remarked that 
a deer had been there since he passed on 
the way to the station. The naturalist 
climbed down from his perch on the 
pile of hay and examined the dainty, 
little, pointed tracks in the snow. He 
had seen them before, hundreds and 
hundreds of times, but somehow they 
never lost their interest. 

‘‘Had much venison in camp this 
winter ?’’ he asked, unconcernedly, as 
the sleigh moved on. 

The tote-teamster’s eyes twinkled and 
the corners of his mouth twitched a lit- 
tle, but he said soberly: ‘‘ Well, you 
see, venison ain’t very good this time 
of year. The deer ain’t as fat as they 
were in the hunting season, and they 
don’t have much of anything to live on 
but the twigs of the evergreen trees, so 
their meat gets to taste a good deal 
like balsam gum. Besides it’s against 
the law to shoot them now.” 

The naturalist forebore to ask any 
more questions. 

‘«’There’s lots of deer around here, 
though,’’ the teamster went on in a 
rather tentative tone. ‘‘ A fellow could 
get one easy enough if he wanted to. 
There’s a place over here, only about 
half a mile from the road, where ‘the 
snow’s all cut up with runways. The 
woods are so thick you can’t hardly see 
your nose in front of you, and I sup- 
pose it kind of keeps the wind away 
and helps to keep them warm. I 
wouldn’t like to be a deer in winter- 
time. Shouldn’t wonder if we saw one 
a little farther on.” 

And, sure enough, before they had 
traveled another mile a large buck step- 
ped out into the road ahead of them. 
The teamster shouted, and the deer 
turne1 toward him, stood there for just 
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an instant with his head up and one 
fore-foot lifted, and then bounded away 
into the swamp. 

He was not like a buck of the sum- 
mer-time, nor yet like the one which 
the naturalist had seen on the Taqua- 
menon in the autumn. In summer his 
coat would have been red and smooth 
and glistening, and in autumn it would 
have had a bluish tinge. Now it was 
plain gray and was rough and tousled 
and unkempt. In autumn hehad carried 
a noble pair of antlers; in February his 
head was as bare of such knightly 
decorations as was that of his mate, the 
doe. In autumn, too, he had been 
plump and fat; to-day his ribs showed, 
even under his thick, heavy winter 
overcoat. His whole appearance was 
that of an animal who had seen better 
days and might see them again, but 
who was just then in very straitened 
circumstances. 

Mile after mile they journeyed on, 
while the February sun bored little 
holes in the snow-banks on the northern 
side of the road, and at last they 
rounded a bend, and there before them 
lay a branch of the Taquamenon, roofed 
over with snow and ice. A narrow 
clearing stretched for perhaps two hun- 
dred yards along the opposite shore, 
part of it given up to the banking 
ground and part occupied by a little 
group of houses, large and small, with 
walls of logs, roofs of tarred paper, 
and stove-pipes for chimneys. In front 
of one of them a man was wielding a 
broad axe and shaping a big stick of 
oak timber into a new bunk for a log- 
sleigh. Another man was splitting 
wood and carrying it into the cook 
camp. Nobody else was in sight. They 
crossed the river on a rude bridge, and 
the naturalist had arrived. 

That afternoon he made friends with 
the blacksmith,and with the wood butch- 
er who wielded the broad axe, who 
instructed him in the fine art of build- 
ing log-sleighs; he got acquainted with 
the barn boss, who taught him things 
about horses that he had never known 
before, helped the chore-boy with his 
chores, and watched Octave, the French 
cook, make pies by the wholesale and 
fry doughnuts by the half-bushel in a 
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‘‘ The potatoes that I ordered never came.” 


wash-boiler full of boiling lard. Octave 
was tall and good-looking, strong as an 
ox, as he had need to be, and the mus- 
cles stood out on his big, bare arms as 
he worked. 

‘*T’m making a barrel of doughnuts 
a day just now,”’ he said cheerfully. 
He talked almost constantly, with a 
strong French accent, and once ina 
while he sang a snatch of a song recit- 
ing the trials of a camp cook, the mel- 
encholy refrain of which ended with: 


‘*The potatoes that I ordered never caine.” 


And by and by, when the sunset was 
fading out and the first stars were be- 
ginning to twinkle, down the log-road, 
between the ranks of tall, pointed firs 
and dark, mysterious cedars, came a 
crowd of men and horses. One among 
them the naturalist settled on, without 
very much difficulty, as the foreman. 
The ‘‘ push’’ was tall, with a powerful 
frame, keen blue eves that went straight 
through you and were afraid of nothing 
in the world, and a red mustache that 
drooped over a pair of very firm-set lips. 
It took much manhood to rule seventy- 
five lumber-jacks, but the ‘‘ push’”’ 
had all that was necessary. As for the 
men themselves, they were all sorts, 
sizes and kinds, save that they were 
all physically strong and powerful, and 
that most of them knew how to look 
you in the eve without constraint or 
self-consciousness. 

At supper the naturalist sat with them 


at the long, oilcloth-covered table and 
watched them do business with the 
fresh meat, the salt meat, the potatoes, 
the bread and butter, the dried-apple 
sauce, the cookies, the pies and the 
doughnuts. It was all done in silence. 
There was no table talk in the cook 
camp; that was against the rules. If the 
men had been allowed to converse it 
probably would not have been long be- 
fore some of them were throwing things. 
They ate. Each man took his knife in 
his right hand and his fork in his left, 
and as one went down empty the other 
came up full, with a kind of rotary mo- 
tion that was marvelously effective. 
Only once did the naturalist hear a bit 
of repartee. 

‘* Pass the potatoes,’’ said one man. 

‘* Kat your supper, and never mind 
the potatoes,’’ retorted his neighbor, 
and bent to his work again. 

In the course of the meal the foreman 
picked up a tin plate of savory-looking 
meat and offered it to the naturalist. 

‘* Have some mutton,’’ he said. 

The naturalist helped himself. Now 
mutton fat, as is well known, has a 
way of solidifying at a higher tempera- 
ture than that of pork or beef, but the 
naturalist thought he had never eaten 




















The wood butcher and the barn boss. 
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any that went quite as far in that direc- 
tion as this did. It stiffened in his 
mouth before he could swallow it. He 
turned to the foreman and looked him 
straight in the eye, but the foreman was 
innocent as a new-born babe, and all 
that the naturalist dared say was, ‘‘ It’s 
mighty good mutton.” 

That evening he went for a ride on 
the sprinkler. It was a glorious night. 
The heavens were bare, and the moon 
‘‘ did with delight look round her’’ on 
a world of gleaming snow and tall, dark, 
motionless trees. ‘There was no wind, 
and it was very, very still. In almost 





way back to camp a sudden scream rang 
out on the quiet, frosty air—a shrill cry 
as of a child in an agony of fright and 
pain. Only one, then everything 
was silent again, but the naturalist knew 
that somewhere out there in the wooded 
swamp, not very far away, a lynx or a 
fox or a wild-cat had sprung upon a 
rabbit, and that there was one life less 
in the moonlit forest. 

It set the teamster reminiscing. 

‘*T expect that was a link,’’ he said. 
‘Well, sir, the greatest time I ever 
saw with links was once, a good many 
years ago, when I put in a winter ina 














‘Pass the potatoes.” 


absolute silence the great wooden water- 
tank glided slowly up the log-road, 
while from two little holes in the rear 
small streams emerged, and, falling into 
the ruts, left two long ribbons of ice be- 
hind. Mile after mile and hour after 
hour they slipped quietly along over 
the smooth, level road, the teamster 
addressing his horses now and then 
with an encouraging word, and the 
naturalist watching the beauty of the 
night, the ghostly snow, the dark pro- 
cession of the trees on either hand, the 
stars, and the radiance of the moon. 
But death was abroad in the night as 
well as beauty. As they were on thei! 


‘Eat your supper and never mind the potatoes. 
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camp on the Au Sable. They used to 
turn us out pretty early in the morning 
in those days, and on the sleigh-haul it 
was the regular thing for the teams to 
leave the barns at three o’clock. We 
had one man working alone on the 
banking ground. ‘There wasn’t much 
for him to do—just help the teamsters 
break the logs off the bunks and then 
roll them downa short skidway and let 
them tumble over the edge of the bank 
and drop down ontothe ice. Well, we 
started out one morning and he went 
down to the river while the sleighs were 
loading up. There wasn’t any moon, but 
it was bright starlight. I had the head 





























very still. 


was very, 


It 
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team, and we had just got the bunkload 
on and were going to put on the peaker 
when we heard that man holler. Yell? 
I never heard a man yell so in all my 
life. Two or three of us jumped on the 
load and I whipped the horses into a 
gallop. We went tearing along for 
about halt a mile, and all the time he 
kept yelling louder and louder. Then 
we came around a bend, and there he 
was, standing in the middle of the road 
and swinging his cant-hook over his 
head, with five big Canada links around 
himinaring. ‘They were snarling and 
glaring at him, and every minute one 
would make a little jump toward him, 
and he would strike at it with his cant- 
hook and it would jump back again. 
He never hit any of them and they 
never touched him, but I guess they’d 
have got him before long if we hadn’t 
come. They'd have closed in pretty 
soon. He might have killed one or 
two, but he couldn’t have fought them 
all off without any gun or revolver, and 
they would have fixed him ali right 
enough. They were so interested that 
they didn’t see us till we were almost 
on them, and then they broke and ran 
for it. The man was cool enough for 
all his yelling. Gosh! Just think of 
it! To have five of those devils stand- 
ing around and snapping at you!”’ 

For the next few days the naturalist, 
mounted on a pair of snowshoes, went 
where he pleased through the woods. 
He saw the sawyers pull their big, 
double-ended, cross-cut saw and heard 
the sharp, cruel teeth tear through the 
live wood with a steady ‘‘ swish, swish, 
swish.’’ He saw the trees come crash- 
ing down. He saw the swampers clear 
away the underbrush and open a path 
from each fallen tree to the nearest skid- 
way, and he saw the skidding team 
come and drag the logs away down that 
path, leaving only the raw stump and a 
tangle of broken branches to tell where 
a giant pine had stood. But mostly he 
saw the sleighs go up and down the log- 
road, carrying great loads of ‘‘ round 
stuff’ from the skidways to the bank- 
ing ground. ‘The road was like an ice 
railway, carefully kept clean by the 
‘*road monkeys,’’ and mended whenever 
it showed signs of breaking down in 


spots under the heavy burdens that 
passed’ over it. The sleighs ran as 
smoothly as a Pullman car, and small 
mountains of logs were piled up on the 
groaning bunks and went to increase 
the great brown piles by the river. 

The naturalist knew positively that 
plenty of wild beasts were abroad in the 
forests if only they could be found, but 
up here in the open hardwood, where 
there were no evergreens and the under- 
brush was scanty, where the wind wan- 
dered among the trees almost without 
let or hindrance, and where there was 
little shelter from the storms, he saw not 
so much asa rabbit track. He did, it 
is true, see one lonely porcupine, who 
stared at him gravely and stupidly from 
a limb of a beech, but there isn’t much 
life in a porky. 

And so, by and by, he bent his steps 
toward the lower lands, and there, in 
the hemlock groves and the cedar 
swamp, he found what he was looking 
for. The first sign of it lay in a quan- 
tity of hard, woody scales of spruce 
cones scattered on the snow He knew 
what that meant, and he halted and 
looked about till he caught sight of a 
red squirrel peering at him from behind 
the limb of a tree. For a moment they 
stared at each other in silen and then 
the squirrel broke into a storm of chir- 
ring and chattering. The naturalist 
listened, well pleased. He liked an 
animal to have some gumption 

During the next three or four hours 
he crossed several deer run-ways, and 
came upon the track of many a rabbit, 
who had left in the snow the prints 
of his long hind legs, w two little 
round dots between them, made by his 
forefeet. He found a fox trail, too, 
and then that of a mink, the latter very, 
very fresh, so fresh that the naturalist 
followed it as quickly and quietly as he 
could in the hope of interesting develop- 
ments. It led him down to a little 
stream and came to a sudden end be- 
side a small hole in the ice. The 
naturalist hid himself behind a tree 
and waited. There wasn’t much telling 
how long it was since mink had 
dived, nor what he was doing now. 
Perhaps he was chasing fish, swimming 
along in the darkness almost as rapidly 














They brought that bay lynx back with them. 


























as an otter, or perhaps there were air 
spaces along the edges of the stream, 
and he was hunting there for mice that 
came out of their holes in the banks to 
drink or to look for provender. Per 
haps he would come out the way he 
had gone in, and perhaps not. But it 
was worth waiting a little while on the 
chance that something might happen. 

And something did happen. The 
naturalist had hardly established him- 
self behind his tree when up out of the 
hole popped a lithe, brown, furry little 
animal, holding in his jaws a small 
silvery herring. He settled himself on 
the ice, and the fish, with one or two 
despairing flops gave up the ghost and 
went into process of malignant assimila- 
tion. It was soon over, and again the 
mink dived into the hole. The natural- 
ist waited a long while, hoping that he 
would come upagain with anothercatch, 
but that was the last of him! and finally 
the man crossed the stream and went 
on his way. 

One day he saw one of the hard things 
that come into the life of a lumber-jack. 
The logs on a certain skidway had 
frozen together, and a man stepped in 
front of them and began to pry them 
apart with his cant-hook. Suddenly, 
and without an instant’s warning, the 
whole front of the skidway came 


tumbling down, and before he could 
leap aside he was caught and his right 
arm was ground to pieces. 

And on his first Sunday in camp the 


naturalist saw something else that 
threatened to be still more tragic, but 
that turned out rathe: ludicrously. A 
French-Canadian axe-man had been out 
totown and had come back feeling a 
trifle hilarious, and bringing with him, 
unknown to anyone else, and in de- 
fiance of all rules, a bottle of liquor. 
That afternoon the foreman and the 
naturalist were standing in the door of 
the office when a big Swede, one of the 
cant-hook men, rushed out of the men’s 
camp followed by the Frenchman, who 
was brandishing a knife and shouting 
and yelling at the top of his voice. 
Fortunately the axe-man was too drunk 
to run very fast orto use his wits, and 
the cant-hook man knew it. Round 
and round in a circle they went, the 
Swede keeping just out of reach of the 
knife, and looking back and laughing 
over his shoulder, while the Frenchman 
staggered after him in a perfect fury of 
drunken rage. It did not last long. 
The foreman went over and knocked 
the Frenchman down with a single 
blow, and they took his knife away from 
him and shut him up in a little log 
building to sober off. The next day he 
went over the tote-road. 

Sometimes the naturalist marveled 
greatly over it all. Here were seventy- 
five men who had left town and their 
homes—those who had any homes to 
leave—and_ had come out here into the 
woods to labor with all their might. 
One man had lost his right arm, another 
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had nearly lost his life, and a third had 
tried to be a murderer. The deer were 
being slaughtered to feed them, they 
were ruining the woods, and most of the 
wild creatures would sooner or later 
lose their homes because of them. And 
all for what? Simply that the pine 
trees might be killed, and their bodies 
carried away to be ripped and torn and 
sawn into boards and planks and 
beams. 

There was a sort of fascination about 
the game, and the naturalist lingered 
in camp much longer than he had in- 
tended, but he spent more time with the 
wild animals than with the lumber- 
jacks, watching the runways for deer, 
or following up the trail of the weasel 
and reading in the snow the record of 
his night’s hunting. Two or three 
times he heard the short, sharp bark of 
a fox, and one afternoon a lone wolf 
followed him around for hours, howling 
now and then, but never showing him- 
self. Once he watched an otter-slide 
for half a dav, and at last was rewarded 
by a sight of the wild coaster shooting 
down the steep bank into the stream. 
Often, too, he saw traces of the work 
of the lynx who had killed the spruce 
hen and who may have eaten the rabbit 
on the night when he rode on the 
sprinkler. ‘That came to an end aftera 
while, however, for one Sunday after- 
noon the tote-teamster and two or three 
of the other men went out with ‘their 
guns, and when they came home they 
brought that bay lynx with them. The 
tote-teamster had caught him in the 
act of stalking a partridge, and with a 
44 bullet had put a stop to his hunting 
forever. 

The naturalist did not see all that he 
wanted to on these excursions—not by 
any means—but there was always some- 
thing to interest him. And sometimes 
he thought of the animals whom he 
never saw or heard, but who were there, 
nevertheless—like the woodchuck and 
the flying squirrel and the jumping- 
mouse. For them there was no winter. 
Here in the heart of the great Taquame- 
non swamp, where cold and ice and 
snow reign supreme for a third of the 
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year, they lived a life of perpetual 
spring, summer and autumn, dreaming 
away the weeks and months in rest as 
peaceful as that of the lotus-eaters in 
the land where it is always afternoon. 
Did he envy them, he wondered? Did 
he wish that he too could go to sleep 
when the winter of his discontent drew 
near, and let the storms of passion and 
sorrow go by unheeded and unknown ? 
Then he thought of the red squirrel, 
who never tried to dodge the season of 
hardship by sleeping through it, and 
compared his pluckiness and cheerful 
ness and activity with the woodchuck’s 
dull, dreamy he de- 
cided that winter 
after all. 

And another day, down in shady 
gully, he came upon a big brush-heap 
covered over with a rounded roof of ice 
and snow. There was a little opening 
in one side, low down, and ront of 
it two small, dark-brown, puppy-like 
animals were playing about. ‘The nat- 
uralist stood stock still. 


listlessness, at e de 


was worth having 


5s 


‘* Lord, now lettest Thou Thy serv- 
ant depart in peace,’’ he breathed 
‘* For mine eves—’ 

They were young bear cubs, and theit 
mother was in her den under that 


mound of snow and ice. They did not 
see him, or, if they saw him, they did 
not know enough about men to be 


afraid, and for fifteen minutes he stood 
and watched them scuffling and romp- 
ing and enjoying themselves as hea 
babies can. Then they went into the 


house and he went back tocamp. He 
had seen enough for one day 
e 

As he reached the edge of the clear- 
ing by the river he heard a great shout- 
ing and hurrahing, and some sixty-odd 
men with ‘‘turkeys’’ on their backs, 
skylarking like schoolboys, trooped 
over the bridge and took the tote-road 


for the railway. The job was done 
All the same, it was pretty rough on 
the pine-trees and on the wild creatures 
who lived among then Partly 
comforted, but not entirely, th itural- 
gather 


ist made his wavy to the offi 
up his possessions and follow the 
over the tote-road 


crew 











The lady with the black hair. 





MAKING 


FLOWERS ON BROADWAY 


The third episode in the true story of Rose Fortune,a New York working girl 


HAT I saw and heard as 
the room-mate of Juliette 
Proudfoot, the paper box 
maker, must be left un 
told. It is not possible, 
nor is it necessary to detail 
here the revolting facts 
which compelled my pre- 
cipitate flight, in the early 
dawn of Easter Sunday, 
from that svretched East- 
tenement whither I 
had gone with her from the factory the 
evening before. It is sufficient to say 
that the ensuing night I found shelter 
in a Home for Friendless girls, and that 
Monday morning I was again looking 
for work. It will be remembered that 
I had obtained work in the box factory 
only a few days before, and that I had 
less than a dollar in all the world when 
I left the factory. Under such circum- 
my rash independence may 
seem inexplicable. It would not be so, 
however, if you knew the whole story, 








side 


stances, 


which from its utter unspeakableness, 
I can only pass over in silence. 

It was sheer good luck that prompted 
me to write Rosenfeld’s address at the 
very head of the long list I had selected 
from the ‘‘Want’’ columns of the 
morning paper. It was a happy chance 
that sent me straight to the big brown- 
stone building on the corner of one of 
those streets that criss-cross the ‘‘whole- 
sale district’’ of lower Broadway. 


‘“ FLOWERS AND FEATHERS '’”’ 


in giant gilt letters, I read a block 
away, as I dodge electric cars and 
automobiles, and thread the maze of 
delivery wagons and moving trucks. I 
have a hasty interview with the super- 
intendent, a large and effusively polite 
gentleman, whose plump white hands 
sparkle with gems. He puts me on 
the elevator, and tells the boy to take 
me to Miss Higgins. At the third 
floor the iron doors are thrown open, 
and I step into what seems to be a 
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great, luxuriant garden. The room is 
long and wide and golden with April 
sunshine, and in the April breeze that 
blows through the half-open windows, 
a million flowers and flutter. 
Flowers, flowers, flowers everywhere, 
piled high on the tables, tossed in mad 
confusion on the floor, strung in long 
garlands that reach to the other end of 
the room. 

‘* The lady with the 
ting down there by them American 
Beauties,’’ proffers the elevator boy, 
waving his hand towards the rear. Still 
bewildered, I pass down a narrow path 
between two rows of tables that look 
like blossoming hedges. ‘Through the 
green of leaves and branches flash the 
white of shirtwaists, and among the 
scarlet and purple and yellow and blue 
of myriad flowers bob the smiling faces 
of girls as they look up from their task 
long enough to inspect the newcomer. 
Here are no harsh sounds, here no 
rasping voices, no shrill laughter, no 
pounding of machinery. Everything 
is just as one would expect to find it in 
a flower garden—soft voices humming 
like bees, and gentle merriment that 
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The process seemed simple enough when I 


flows as musically as a_ bro 


stones. 


The lady with the black hait 
before a cleared-out space on 
banked on either side with big re 
In front of her are three or four 


salmon 
rose, fresh and fragrant from 
house. Leaning forward, 

elbows on the table and her cl 
palms, she looks intently at 

splendid blooms. I inquire t 
this is Miss Higgins, and she 


each containing one 


quickly, with a smile that 
row of pretty teeth. Het 
cordial 

‘* Have you ever worked 


before ?’’ 

“No.” 

‘* Kver worked at feathers 

‘*' No.” 

** Well, the best I can 
you at blossom making to-da 
how you taketoit. It’s too ba 
vou don't know anything ab 
ers because the flower season 
about a month, and then I ha 
all my girls off till Septem 
they are feather workers, too. 
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be lots of work here though for another 
month, and if you ‘take to it’ I can 
give you a place again in September.’’ 

The tone is so kindly, the interest so 
genuine that I am prompted to explain 
my situation, with the assurance that I 
shall be glad to get work even for four 
weeks. The result is I am placed on 
Rosenfeld’s payroll for $3.50 per week, 
with half a day’s pay extra for each 
night’s work. The latter has been go- 
ing on, three and four nights out of 
every week, for the past six months, 
and is likely to continue for two weeks 
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wads of scarlet muslin that come to us 
hot from the machines. 

‘* You mustn't smooth the creases out 
too much,’’ Bessie protests, and with a 
deft touch, the right pull here, the 
proper flattening out there, the muslin 
scrap blossoms into a fluttering corolla. 

‘* Don't get discouraged. We've all 
got to learn,’’ one of the girls at the far 
end of the table calls up cheerily. 

‘* Yes, and don’t be afraid of making 
a mistake,”’ put in my vs-a-vis, a pret- 
ty Italian. ‘* We all make mistakes 
sometimes, and, besides, this is an awful 


The rose makers are the swells of the trade. 


longer, perhaps three. Besides the as- 
surance of extra pay from this source, 
Miss Higgins also intimates, as she con- 
ducts me to one of the tables, that if I 
am ‘‘able to make good ’’ she’ll raise 
me to $4.00 at the end of the week. 
Soon I am ‘‘slipping up’’ poppies 
under the instruction of Bessie, a 
dreamy-eyed young Jewish girl. The 
process seems simple enough when I 
watch the skilled fingers of the other 
girls, but the work is tedious to my un- 
tried hand. In awkward, self-conscious 
fashion I begin to open out the crimped 


nice place to work. Miss Higgins is 
always lovely to the new girls.” 

‘* Ves, indeed,’’ adds Bessie. ‘‘ It 
isn’t many years since she worked at 
the table herself. I’ve often heard her 
tell about the first day she went to work 
down at Goldberg’s.”’ 

‘*That’s the worst place in town,’’ 
pipes another. ‘‘I worked there two 
days. That was enough. Whenever the 
girls disagree they go out in the hall and 
lick each other. The first day I was 
there one girl had tworibs broken. The 
other girl just walked all over her.’’ 
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‘‘ What did they do about it? Dis- 
charge them ?’’ 

‘‘ Discharge them? No, indeed! 
The next day they were like two turtle 
doves. I'll never forget that girl going 
around the workroom holding her hurt 
side and leaning on the arm of the other 
girl that smashed it 

‘* Well, that’s what it is to work in 
those cheap shops,’ comments Annie 
Welshons, a girl with big blue eyes and 
yellow hair. ‘‘If they ever do get re- 
spectable girls they won't stay long. 
The foreladies are too hard to work for, 
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yellow hair is a North German, and 
Nellie declares she is from County Kil- 

larney, and mighty glad of it 
‘* Well, I’m an American,’ says Bes- 


sie tossing her head in mock scorn as 
she clears away a quantity of the 
that have meanwhile been acct 
on the wire lines. 


flowers 


mulating 


3y eleven o’clock I have ide two 
dozen poppies, which Amelia tells me 
is ‘‘ just grand for a beginnet I be- 
gin to feel confident that I’ll hold the 
place and my fingers fly. Intothe glue 
pot at my right hand I dip little 
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My shopmates are all neatly and becomingly dressed. 


and the bosses are too stingy to hire first- 
class ones.” 

As we work the conversation runs 
easily. The language is good, up-to- 
date English. 

‘*Are you American born ?’’ Bessie 
inquires by-and-by. 

The question is unusual, and appar- 
ently unnecessary, but I discover 
that out of the eight girls in our im- 
mediate circle only half are native Amer- 
icans. My vzs-a-vis, Therese, isa Nea- 
politan, Mamie a Genoese, and Amelia 
was born in Bohemia. The girl with the 


finger, picking up at the same time with 
the other hand a bit of paper-covered 


wire. On theend ofthe wire is a bunch 
of short, yellow threads which I touch 
lightly with the glue-smeared finger, 
holding the wire between the thumb 
and forefinger. With the free left hand 
i catch up a fluttering corolla, touching 
its perforated center with glue, 
‘‘slip it up”? the wire about an inch, 
take up another in the same way, and 


then draw the two to the ‘‘ pipped’”’ or 
‘*heart”’ 1 of the wire, where they 
7 
i 


end 
become a | red flower wit] 
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heart. A bit of dark-green rubber 
tubing drawn over the wire completes 
the process, the end is bent into a hook, 
and the full-blown poppy hung on the 
line. 

At 11.15, a little girl, wearing an im- 
mense flower-laden hat and carrying a 
large market basket, comes and asks us 
what we want for lunch. She hasa 
long piece of pasteboard and writes as 
the girls dictate. I can buy anything 
I want, Bessie explains—bread and but- 
ter, eggs, chops, steak, potatoes, can- 
ned goods—for which I will find ample 
provisions for cooking over on the gas 
stoves where the rose makers heat their 
pincers. When the little girl is gone I 
learn that she is the runner, and that 
this is one of her tasks. 

‘* How far does she have to go to mar- 
ket?’’ I inquired. 

‘** Over to First Avenue.” 

‘*Isn’t that pretty hard work for such 
a small girl? Isn’t the basket very 
heavy ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes; but all the little girls are 
anxious for the job. They’re only too 
glad to get the ten per cent. commis- 
sion the grocers always allow them ’ 

It lacks but a few minutes to twelve 











elmong the scarlet and purple flowers bob the smiling faces of the gir 




















when the child returns, panting under 
her heavy load, her face dripping with 
perspiration. Two girls near the door 
jump up and take the basket, carrying 
it into that wing-like portion of the 
room known as the ‘‘ machine end.’’ 

‘*How much did you clear to-day, 
Emma ?’’ somebody asks. 

‘* Twenty-one cents,’’ the little girl 
answers, blushing as red as the poppies. 

When Miss Higgins slips her tall, 
willowy form into a stylish jacket and 
begins to pin on her stunning hat it isa 
sign that tae lunch hour has come. One 
hundred and twenty girls pop up from 
their hiding places behind the hedges 
which have grown rapidly since morn- 
ing. In a trice tables are cleared of 
flowers and foliage, and cups and sau- 
cers and knives and forks produced 
from mysterious sources. In the ‘‘ma- 
chine end’’ stewpans and spiders and 
pots and kettles are put over the fires. 
Bacon and chops sputter, steak sizzles, 
potatoes, beans and corn cook merrily. 
What was but lately a flower garden 
has by magic become a mammoth 
kitchen, filled with appetizing sounds 
and delicious odors. White-aproned 
cooks scurry madly. It is like a school- 
girl's picnic. My shopmates, I notice, “7m an American,” 
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are all well—that is, neatly and becom- 
ingly—dressed. The regulation cos- 
tume seems to be a black skirt and 
white shirt-waist, with a neat linen col- 
lar or stock ribbon. They wear their 
clothes, too, with a certain sort of distinc- 
tion which would 
pass in a_ small 
town as the latest 
brand of style. 
Most of them have 
stuck poppies or 
roses in their hair. 

At last every- 
thing is cooked and 
served and we eat 
our lunches at leis- 
ure, enjoying the 
luxury of snowy- 
white tablecloths 
and napkins made 
from tissue paper, 
which the shop 
supplies in prodi- 
gal quantities. 

I hear a great 
deal about the girls 
and their work dur- 
ing this hour. 
They tell of the 
wonderful rise ot 
Miss Higgins, who 
used to work ‘‘at 
the table’’ and now 
makes fifty dollars. 
They tell how she 
rose from the best 
rose-maker in the 
trade to a designer 
and forewoman. 
They speak of her 
kindness to the 
girls, of her pretty 
clothes, and won- 
der which one of 
her beaux she will 
marry. Matrimo- 
nial speculation 
digresses from Miss 
Higgins to others. Last Saturday one 
of the girls left to be married. The 
wedding is next Thursday. ‘Three of 
the girls went to see the bridal clothes 
last night. Seven former comrades 
married last summer, and interest in 
layettes follows close upon trousseaux. 





Miss Higgins used to work “at the table,’’ and 
now makes fifty dollars. 
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All the afternoon I ‘‘slip up’’ poppies. 
At five Miss Higgins comes and tells 
me I am doing splendidly, and that | 
shall have four dollars by the end of the 
week. This makes the work easier 
than ever, and my fingers fly happily 
tillsix o’clock. We 
cook our dinner as 
we did luncheon, 
but we take only a 
half hour, which 
will let us out of 
the shop at half- 
past nine. At night 
the work is harder, 
the room becomes 
terribly hot from 
the gas jets and the 


stoves where the 
rosemakers heat 
their irons. The 


faces begin to look 
tired and pale, and 
the girls sing to 
keep each other 
awake. ‘‘ The Rab- 
bi’s Daughter,” 
‘« The City of Sighs 
and Tears,’’ ‘‘ The 
Banquet in Misery 
Hall,’’ are the fa- 
vorites. A rising 
breeze sweeps up 
Broadway, now al- 
most deserted, and 
a warm, spring rain 
begins to fall softly, 
oh! so softly, over 
all the tired, sleepy 


city. 

One week, two 
weeks pass. I am 
still ‘‘ slipping up”’ 
poppies day and 
night and living 


very humbly in the 
Working Girls’ 
Home. It would 
seem that all the 
world’s wife and daughters were to 
wear nothing but poppies this season. 
But ours is but a small portion of 
Rosenfeld’s output. Violets, gerani- 
ums, forget-me-nots, lilies-of-the-valley, 
apple blossoms, daisies and roses of a 
dozen varieties are blooming, even 
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more luxuriantly than our common 
poppies, in this big garden. Forty 
girls are working on roses alone. The 
rose makers are the swells of the trade. 
They are the best paid, the most inde- 
pendent, and always in demand during 
the flower season. Any one can learn, 
with patience, how 
to make other 
kinds of flowers, 
but the finished 
rose maker is an 
artist. Her work 
has a distinction, a 
touch or ‘‘feel,’’ as 
they call it, which 
none but the art- 
ist can give. 

The star rose 
maker of the shop 
is an Irish girl of 
about twenty-five. 
Her hair is fluffy 
and brown, and her 
eyes big and dark 
blue. She has 
been in this coun- 
try fourteen years, 
and making roses 
for thirteen. One 
day I stopped at 
her table, andasked 
how long it took 
her to learn. 

‘* Tt took me sev 
en years, but some 
people never 
learn,’’ she replied 
flecking a delicate 
rose petal with the 
tip of her glue 
smeared finger. 
She worked rapidly 
while she talked, 
never once taking 
her eyes off the 
wonderful salmon 
colored rose which 
grew to perfection 
under innumerable manceuvres of fing- 
ers and thumbs and hot instruments. 
I watched her slip on the thick rub- 
ber stem, bend the wire, and hang 
it on the line. Then she turned her 
palm up for my inspection. She laughed 
good naturedly at my look and exclama- 





Nothing but poppies this season. 


tion of horror. Calloused and hard as 
a piece of tortoise shell, ridged with in- 
numerable corrugations and hopelessly 


discolored, with the thumb and fore- 
finger flattened like miniature spades, 
the hand had long ago lost almost all 
semblance to the human form 

‘* Are 


everyvye 
body’s hands like 
that?’ I asked 
looking at her fel- 


low workers, 
who nodded and 
laughed. 

“It’s the hot 
irons does that,”’ 
the star explained, 
drawing her pin- 


cers from the fire 
and twirling them 
in the air until they 
grew cold enough 
to proceed with the 
work. You see 
we use them every 
minute. Wecrease 
the petals with 
them, and crinkle 
and vein and curl 
the out edges, 
always keeping the 
irons just hot 
enough not to 
scorch the thin 
muslin 

‘* How many can 
vou make a day ?’’ 

‘“That depends 
on the kind of rose. 
This sort,’’ pjck- 
ing up a_ small 
Juné rose, ‘‘ this 
sort a fairly good 
worker can make 
a gross of in one 
day and two hours 
ofthe next. I have 
made other kinds, 
though, where five 


was considered a fine day’s work. They 
had one hundred and seventy-five pieces 
though, with eighteen different shapes 
and sizes of petals in e rose, and 
every one of the one hundred and sev- 
enty-five had to be put in its proper 
place or the whole rose was ruined. 
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many of that kind ‘‘I hope Miss Higgins doesn't ery. 
here in this country, though. They She did last vear. It always breaks her 
usually have to import them. They up terribly to let us off,’’ somebody re- 


haven't enough skilled workers here to marks. 


supply big orders, and it doesn't pay the 


manufacturers to do special orders.” September,’’ I suggest, to the next 
The star does all the fine work of the — girl. 

place, and always has more to do than ‘*Idle! We're never idle. 

she can accomplish, because there are dare be. We get other jobs.’’ 

none of the other forty workers com- ‘* What at ?’’ 

petent to lend a hand. She makes her ‘* Oh, everything ! waitress in sum- 


twenty-two to twenty-five dollars per 
week on piece work, all the year around, 


and hasn’t taken so much as a day's we can get.’’ 
vacation for two vears. The other girls ‘* She’s coming,’’ 


The third week comes and goes all 
too quickly, and we are now entering 
Plainly the season is 


on 


dent aud ‘* boss 


great deal 
Friday the atmosphere is tense with 
anxiety. 


for. 


5 
( 


girls sit idle. 


In the afternoon 


” walk through the de- 
partment every day, and we hear a 


I have not vet discovered a girl 


we make a feint at 
work, by papering wires and opening 
petals for those who are still busy. The 
hours pass drearily. 


fortunate comrades. 


upon whom the of the room we hear an 
falls with tragic sound. We crane our necks, and see 
the foreladvy, her face buried in her 
have to work. They arms, and sobbing likea child. 
mothers, and disabled signal that the last ‘‘ lay off’ sentence 
has been pronounced, that the work for 
the day and for the ‘‘ season ’ 
that it is time to say good-bye. 
‘Good-bye, good-bye !”’ 
echo as we troop down stairs to the 
hours snatched from hard earned rest, street door. ‘* Good-bye ! Good-bye !”’ 
are no evidence of extravagance, but The lingering farewells 
rather of that pride and self respect 
which the best type of American work- scatter at the corner. 
ing girl feels at all times. 

yn Saturday morning many of the 
‘Don't work too fast or 
you'll work yourself out of a job, too,”’ 


‘ 


The neat costumes, 


us will be ‘‘ laid off*’ indefinitely a-day world. 


After her discharge from the flower factory, ‘Rose Fortune” found work during the summer 
months at Coney Island. This picturesque episode will be printed in the April number. 





‘It’s a long time to be idle, till 


mer boarding houses, novelty goods, 
binderies, shirtwaists, stores, anything 





we whisper in con- 
make nine dollars a week, and that for cert. Everybody tries to look uncon- 
only six or eight months of the year. cerned. Those who have no work look 
carefully at their finger nails, or find 
sudden necessity to adjust their collars. 
Miss Higgins passes along the tables, 
drawing to its close. The superinten- bending over the heads and speaking 
to each in a low voice. 

running down her cheeks. 
‘over-production.” are retained conceal their happiness as 
best they can and speak words of sym- 
The girls’ faces are grave. pathy and encouragement to their less 
Almost without exception there are de- 
pendents 
annual 

force. 
who 
have 
fathers, aul consumptive sisters to care 
A few of them are widows with 
little children at home. Invariably each 
girl wears a mask. 
nade with their own hands in midnight 


The tears are 


From the far end 
unaccustomed 


above the clangor of Broadway. as we 
Good-bye to 
Rosenfeld’s, now no longer a reality, 
but a memory of idyllic beauty,- 
work-room, bright with sunshine and 
flashing with color; the faces of the 
they cry to the others. And we do. workers bent over the fashioning of 
‘the rose and poppy; the pantomime of fin- 
gers as they wrought the magic of petal 
and stem and leaf, and loveliest and best 
Miss Higgins is ofall, the kind hearts and the quick 
going over her payroll, checking offthe sympathy that blossomed 
names of the girls who can make feath- 
ers as well as flowers. All the rest of to my four happiest weeks in the work- 


luxuriantly as the flowers. 





The only man wh ’ CCE 





THE 
The Terrific 


FIGHT 


By 


Vr. Raine was sent by / 


causes ane conditions 


N unparalleled situation exists in 
Montana \ self-made young 
miner, of thirty-four, has defied 

and practically outlawed a corporation 
whose stock at par is valued at $155,- 
000,000 and which is backed by the 
most powerful trust in the world. After 
seven years of litigation, during which 
the Amalgamated Company has strained 
every resource to wipe him from the 
face of the business world, F. Augus- 
tus Heinze, through the instrumental- 
ity of the court which he controls, gave 
the word that closed its immense 
mines and drove nearly 15.000 men out 
of employment. The story of this 
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FOR COPPER 


Struggle now in Progress Between Heinze and the 
Amalgamated Copper Co. 


cLEOD RAINE 
hart f the 
» mdush) ‘history P 
’ 
modern buccaneer of ness has 
woven itself into the history of the 
West. By sheer force lominant 


power he has split his State into hostile 


camps. Republicanism and Democracy 
are distinctions scarcely recognized in 
Montana Kverv man who 1 man is 


simply for Heinze or for the Amalga- 


mated. 

Montana is a mining State, and the 
spirit of the country still reeks with the 
turbulent energy of th mining 
West. In Montana, if \ ire not a 
miner you are a smelter other in- 
dustries are insignificant In Butte 
men are overgrown boys, easily ap- 
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Marcus Daly. 


Daly, for years aclose friend of Sen. Clark and later 
his bitterest enemy,was born inlreland. Coming to this 
country at 15, he worked up through western mining 
camps toan immense fortune and partnership with John 
W. Mackay and Sen. George Hearst. He projected the 
world's greatest smelting plant at Anaconda, and did 
move than anvbody else to develop the resources of 
Montana, His racing stable was famous everywhere, 


pealed to by passion and the primal 


emotions. I do not mean that the 
‘‘bad man’ rules. Out there you 
cannot ‘bend a gun” without col- 


liding with the authorities about as 
speedily as you would on Boston Com- 
mon, but if you are a ‘‘ good fellow”’ 
you can steal copper from the mine that 
is not yours, be complimented for your 
cleverness by the man in the street, and 
steer quite clear of criminal complica- 
tions. 

The Mecca of the Montana miner is 
Butte. One day the town woke up to 
discover that from an overgrown min- 
ing camp it had becomea city of 40,000 
inhabitants with a growth of 180 per 
cent. to its credit during a single dec- 
ade. Looked at from a distance, the 
town is a disordered hotch-potch, with 
huddled streets ending in slag-dumps. 
During the day sulphur smoke hangs 
over the city, heavy as a London fog, 
and at night the weird effect is en- 
hanced by the molten lava which every 
now and then big smelters vomit down 
the hillsides. Business streets are cata- 
combed with mines, and unsightly gal- 
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lows-frames disfigure the landscape. 
The talk in restaurants is of stopes and 
drifts, of leads and veins and strikes. 
For this is not only the greatest copper 
camp, but also the greatest silver pro- 
ducing center in the world. The place 
oozes energy. Butte Hill, gutted half 
a mile deep with shafts and many miles 
of tunnels, from which are torn 
minerals convertible into millions, is an 
evidence of immense forces at work. 
At no place in the country are wages 
so high as in Montana. It follows in- 
evitably that Butte is a ‘‘ high tariff’’ 
town and that money is spent lavishly. 


DALY AND CLARK 


Into this fertile soil Marcus Daly and 
William A. Clark sowed the poison of 
corruption. The two men had been 
friends and partners, but later became 
bitter enemies. Years ago, when they 
owned Montana between them, Daly 
picked out Anaconda as the site for 
some immense smelting works. It was 
a convenient situation, and having se- 
cured his water rights from an old 
miner who had been squatting on the 
hillside time out of mind, Daly put up 
his plant without fear of complication. 
And then Clark felt that Providence had 
delivered his rival into his hands. Fer- 
reting about, he discovered that water 
rights were in existence prior to those 
secured by Daly. He bought them, 
then turned round, put the screws 
on Daly, and named his price. Daly 
was furious but helpless. He paid 
Clark’s figure, but swore by the Eternal 
that some day he would pay him in 
another coin. Daly, a warm-hearted, 
generous Irishman, had in a hundred 
instances shown himself to be the 
staunchest of friends. He now proved 
himself as relentless a foe. How for 
years he thwarted Clark’s political am- 
bitions is a matter of history. The 
whole State was divided into Daly and 
Clark camps. In those days a Demo- 
cratic nomination in Montana was 
equivalent to an election, but when 
Clark received the nomination for Con- 
gress, in 1889, Daly’s following bolted 
and elected the Republican, Carter. 
Three years later the nine votes which 
Daly controlled kept Clark out of the 
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The Fight 


United States Senate. Great pressure 
from the East was brought to bear on 
Daly, for a Democratic Senator from 
Montana was thought necessary to con- 
trol the Senate, but the Irishman shut 
his mouth grimly and swore that Clark 
should not be chosen. He was not. 
Some one reminded Daly that since the 
capital fight between Helena and Daly's 
town of Anaconda was not far distant, 
perhaps it was better to compromise 
with Clark. Daly scoffed at the idea. 
‘* We'll cross that bridge when we come 
to it,’’ he said. But when they came 
to it they found Clark sitting there bar- 
ring the way. 

For Clark was a fighter, too. Born 
a Pennsylvanian, he had been a law 
student and a teacher, he had driven an 
ox-team to Montana, and successively 
became a miner, merchant, banker 
and mine-owner. He was accustomed 
to fight his way from his barefooted 
boyhood. He had been a soldier, too, 
and had led a battalion of Butte miners 
through the Nez Perce campaign. All 
his life-long he had been in training for 
just such a battle as this, and he threw 
himself into it with all the ardor of his 
nature. If Daly was spending hun- 
dreds of thousands to make Anaconda 
the capital of Montana, Helena should 
be the capital if it cost millions. And 
capital Helena became. Honors were 
easy. 

The duel went on bitterly without 
a truce till, in 1890, in the absence of 
Daly, who was in the East by invitation 
of the Standard Oil people ‘‘ to consider 
the formation of the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company,’’ Clark bought his way 
into the United States Senate. John 
B. Welcome, a respected attorney with 
a large practice, was Clark’s lawyer at 
the time. He was persuaded to become 
the medium for the purchase of the 
legislators. An investigation followed. 
Clark was driven from the Senate in 
shame because he had bought his seat 
too openly, and John B. Welcome was 
disbarred by the Supreme Court. He 
is to-day a broken man, ranching some- 
Where in the mountains of Montana. 

During all this time Daly and Clark 
spent money lavishly for corruption. 
State Senator Geiger, a Republican who 
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J. J. Mc Hatton. 

Predecessor on the benchof Judge Clancy and now 
leading attorney for the Heinze interest The variety 
and ingenuity of his attacks on the Amalgamated Co. 
have been an important factor in Hein ‘ 


ss. 


voted for Clark for the United States 
Senate, testified before a congressional 
committee that the $20,000 he received 
must have been thrown over his tran- 
som in the night; that certainly Clark 
had not paid it to him as bribe. The 
advice current now in Montana to any- 
body going to the legislature is to be 
sure to leave his transom open at night. 

But Clark eventually succeeded as he 
has succeeded in everything he has 
tried todo. Almost immediately after 
the refusal of the United States Senate 
to admit him, Clark took advantage of 
the temporary absence of the Governor 
of Montana, a Daly man, to secure from 
the acting Governor, who was Clark’s 
adherent, an appointment to fill the 
vacancy in the Senate created by his 
own compulsory resignation. Our 
political history contains no more au- 
dacious episode. Subsequently Clark 
was once again triumphantly elected by 
his legislature. 

NOBODY'S MONEY 


One other incident serves to show the 
Litterness of the struggle. There rests 
to-day in the hands of the Montana 
legislature the sum of $10,000. Nobody 
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knows, or rather nobody will tell, who 
owns it. Eventually it will probably 
be used for the school fund. While the 
legislature which ultimately sent Clark 
to the Senate was in session, a member 
walked up to the speaker’s desk and 
handed him the sum of $10,000 in cash. 
This money he declared he had reason 
to believe was offered him as a bribe to 
vote for Clark, but from whom he had 
received it he refused to divulge. Opin- 
ion on this extraordinary happening 
was divided. Many thought the money 
came direct from Clark, others that 
Daly furnished it, hoping to cast the 
odium on his rival—outsiders will never 
know, but the incident shows how they 
do things in Montana. 


ENTER HEINZE 


It was in the fall of 1899 that F. 
Augustus Heinze first put in an appear- 
ance at Butte. He was a young min- 
ing engineer, just out of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and had scarce attained his ma- 
jority. He secured work with the Bos- 
ton & Montana Company. Nobody then 
suspected the colossal audacity, the 
restless energy, and the indomitable will 
which the company had hired for five 
dollars a day. 

During the vear he kept this position 
young Heinze learned much 
that has since made him per- 
haps the most expert miner in 
the State. He began to pick 
up his intimate knowledge of 
the thousands of veins and 
cross-veins of copper that 
angle down in the granite of 
Butte Hill. Hesaw too that 
the mining claims were in a 
web of entanglement as re- 
gards ownership, owing in 
part to the defective mining 
laws of the early period. It 
was generally believed there 
was no room for a new man 
without means to acquire 
great wealth in the Butte field, 
but young Heinze thought 
otherwise. He returned to 
the East and spent two years 
in Germany studying min- 
eralogy. A relative dying 
about this time left Augus- 





John Mac Ginntiss. 


Vice-presidentof the Montana 
Ore Purchasing Co. 
formerly associated with the 
Amalgamated, but is now in 
intimatcalhance with Heinze 
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tus Heinze and his brother Arthur 
$50,o00each. Thetwo brothers formed 
the Montana Ore Purchasing Company 
and built at Butte a small single stack 
smelter. 

From one James A. Murray, a miner 
who was unpopular and always in liti- 
gation, Heinze leased the /s/re//a claim 
on an agreement which provided that 
the second grade ore should be run 
through his concentrator and the rest 
through his smelter, but that a royalty 
of 25 per cent. should be paid on all ore 
running over 12 per cent. copper to the 
ton. Incase the ore did not pay the 
cost of mining and smelting, Murray 
was to make good the deficit. As time 
went on, the /£s/re//a did a big business 
but no royalties came to Murray on ac- 
count of the alleged low grade of the 
ore treated. Murray took the case to 
court and secured an injunction in the 
belief that Heinze was evading payment 
of royalties by mixing rock and waste 
with the ore so as to keep the returns 
below 12 per cent. of copper. The case 
went to a jury and Heinze won, but 
to-day anyone mixing ores to reduce the 
value, an act not unknown in Montana, 
is spoken of as putting it through the 
‘* Estrella process.”” ‘This same meth- 
od of treatment is said to have been 
used by Heinze on the Rams- 
dall-Parrot, which he ac- 
quired on a lease similar to 
the /s/re//a contract but for 
one year from Joseph Rams- 
dall, who had located the 
prospect in the sixties. This 
mine is one of the richest in 
Silver Bow County. Miles 
Finlen made a fortune out 
of it, and the Amalgamated 
Company, which now owns 
it, has found it a very pay- 
ing property. Atthe end of 
his year’s lease it is said that 
Heinze put in a bill for five 
hundred dollars to Ramsdall 
for smelting expenses, and 
shortly afterward offered him 
$10,000 for another year’s 
lease. Mr. Ramsdall decline 
the offer. 

Gradually Heinze picked 
up properties here and there. 


¢ was 








The Fight 


He located valuable fragments of claims 
that had been overlooked. He leased, 
bought part interests, and acquired 
whole properties with the money he was 
steadily making. There are men who 
say that Heinze is a better engineer 
in the courts than underground, but 
the facts do not 
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United States and one against the most 


powerful in Canada was too much even 
for him to handle at the same time 


THE AMALGAMATED TAKES A HAND 


It was about this time that H. H. 





bear this out. It | 
is incontroverti 
ble that he is the 
shrewdest invest 
or in Montana 
Time and again 
he has leased or 
bought worthless 
claims, and within 
a few weeks has 
struck rich pay- 
ing ore. The G/en- 
garry is one in- 
stance of this, the 
famous J/innz 
/1e aly another 
He is either an 








Rogers and other Standard Oil mag- 
nates interested 
Mareus Daly in 


the consolidation 


of the different 
Butte - companies 
into the Amalga- 
mated Copper 
Company. ‘There 
were good busi- 
ness reasons for 
the formation of 
such a company. 


It would put an 
end to the litiga 
tion between the 
companies. It 
would reduce op- 
erating expenses. 
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vast timber tract as a government con- 
cession for building a railroad. He built 
a smelter and started a railroad. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway took excep- 
tion to his energy, but the young Ameri- 
can flung himself into the field despite 
the big corporation’s warning. From 
Sir Wilfred Laurier he learned one day 
that he could not be protected against 
the Canadian Pacific by the government. 
Things in Butte were growing acute 
about this time, so at six hour's notice 
Heinze sold out to the Canadian Pacific 
ata profit of nearly a million dollars 
and returned to Montana to concen- 
trate his attention on his interests there. 
Perhaps it seemed to him that a fight 
against the biggest corporation in the 


in which outsiders were let into this 
gigantic bubble is now a matter of gen- 
eral notoriety. It was a bumper year. 
The country was at the top notch of 
prosperity, and the spirit of inflation 
was booming both shaky and legitimate 
business enterprises for speculative pur- 
poses. Gigantic mergers and combines 
were the order of the day The pro- 
posed amalgamation of copper interests 
held for the public an especial allure- 
ment by reason of the mystery which 
surrounded it and the great names 
which were used to conjure with. Hon- 
est Marcus Daly was in himselfa tower 
of strength. Rockefeller, Rogers andthe 
other Standard Oil magnates offered a 
guarantee of solidity and business suc- 
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cess. A copper Trust and ensuing ris- 
ing prices—this was the magnet which 
lured the lambs. The stock was over- 
subscribed five hundred per cent. The 
promoters who financed the undertaking 
presumably cleared some thirty millions 
without expense to themselves. Then 
came the reaction. Thousands of in- 
vestors all over the country found the 
stocks which they had thought so safe 
an investment shrink to insignificant 
value. Such was the inception of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company. 
Marcus Daly was chosen first presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany, which included the Anaconda, the 
Boston and Montana, the Butte and Bos- 
ton, the Washoe, the Colorado Smelting 
and Mining and the Parrot. Clark's 
properties, for obvious reasons, were 
not included in the Amalgamated. 
Heinze was asked to join but preferred 
to be a free lance, or, as the Amalga- 
mated people would put it, a freebooter. 


HOW THEY DO THINGS IN MONTANA 


Some years before this Heinze had 
acquired the Rarus, a mine which lies 
beside the Michael Davitt and the Penn- 
sylvania, which were owned by the Bos- 
ton and Montana and the Butte and 
Boston. In following his ore vein, or 
what he claimed to be such, Heinze 
crossed the Xarus side line into the ter- 
ritory of the Wichael Davitt. By thelaw 
of extra lateral rights a man is entitled 
to mine within the lines of property 
other than his own, providing in so do- 
ing he is following the dip of the vein 
which has its apex in his own claim. 
The question at issue between Heinze 
and the Boston companies was whether 
this was his vein. The Amalgamated 
claimed and brought suit to maintain its 
contentions that Heinze had illegally 
left his vein, tunneled through the gran- 
ite till he tapped the Michael Davitt 
vein, and was extracting ore which be- 
longed to the Boston company. 

Early in the course of this litigation 
Mr. Heinze crossed the continent and 
proposed acompromiseto Mr. A.S. Bige- 
low, then at the head of the Boston com- 
panies. Mr. Bigelow declined to con- 
sider Mr. Heinze’s offer. Mr. Heinze’s 


compromises are usually declined. 
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‘* The fact is that Montana has not 
treated our people well. We think it 
necessary to make an example of some- 
body, and we have decided it is to be 
you,’’ said Mr. Bigelow frankly. 

Mr. Heinze rose with shining eyes. 
** Very well, Mr. Bigelow. Just as you 
say, but don’t get the idea that this is 
to be an easy thing. You'll know you 
have been in a fight before you get 
through.’’ 

Heinze wired his lieutenants to buy 
at once various properties which he 
specified. Then, returning to Butte, 
he attacked the Boston companies by a 
most harassing litigation. There were 
the usual number of injunctions, trials 
and appeals, a jury decision claimed by 
the Amalgamated people to have been 
bought, and to-day, after seven years 
of litigation the case stands exactly 
where it did in February of 1897. Since 
that time more than a hundred suits 
have been instituted against the Amal- 
gamated by Heinze, and a goodly num- 
ber of cases have been filed by them 
against him. These have usually had 
to do with extra lateral rights, though 
will cases, insanity cases, mine titles, 
and water and land rights have all been 
aired in the courts. In this deluge of 
litigation Heinze has indubitably been 
the aggressor. He knew that he was 
engaged in a finish fight and he meant 
to avail himself of the advantage of the 
attack. It isa fact worth noting that 
the Amalgamated has not once enjoined 
him from mining within the lateral 
lines of claims of his not in dispute, nor 
has it ever been asserted that it has ex- 
tracted a pound of ore from property to 
which he has an admitted title, where- 
as he has very many times enjoined it 
from extracting ore within its lines even 
while he was mining there himself. 
This may simply go to show that the 
Amalgamated ore veins have not the 
same habit of traveling into foreign ter- 
ritory that those of its opponent have. 
Friends of the Amalgamated take the 
view, however, that Mr. Heinze’s ex- 
perts can swear a copper vein through 
200 feet of granite without the slightest 
effort. A few weeks ago Mr. Heinze 
was entertaining? a friend from the East 
at the Silver Bow Club in Butte. The 
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gentleman expressed surprise at the fact 
that Mr. Heinze so invariably struck 
good ore. The young Butte millionaire 
smiled across at the superintendent of 
some of the Amalgamated properties 
who happened to 
be present. 

‘*T always sink 
my shafts near 
the place where 
I have reason to 
believe there is 
good ore,’’ he ex- 
plained. 

‘* Yes, I think 
that is the rea- 
son—sinking 
your shaft in the 
right place and 
then not being 
afraid to follow 
the vein with 
some _ imagina- 
tion,’’ agreed the 
Amalgamated su- 
perintendent with 
an answering 
smile. 


ONE WAY TO 
FIGHT A TRUST 


A ludicrous il- judge. His various and so 
notably in connection with the 
been startling factors in the « 
the Amalgamated Copper Co 


lustration of Mr. 
Heinze’s methods 
may be found in his contention re- 
garding his tiny fragmentary claim 
The Copper Trust. ‘This little tri- 
angle is wedged in between the Aza- 
conda and the S/. Lawrence. It is 
about five feet across and tapers to a 
point some fifteen feet away. There is 
of course no room to sink a shaft 
upon it, but it is large enough for 
Mr. Heinze to stand upon it and to 
found there a claim that one of the 
veins of the enormous Axaconda mine 
apexes here. He further maintains that 
this vein broadens wedge-wise as it 
descends, crossing into the territory not 
only of the Anaconda, but also of the 
St. Lawrence and the Never Sweat, all 
three of which mines are owned by the 
Amalgamated. Upon this contention 
he actually secured from Judge Clancy 
an injunction against the Amalgamated 
from extracting ore from these proper- 





Judge William Clancy. 


Formerly a Missouri populist, he is now a Montana 
; , ; 


ties which threw several thousand men 
out of employment. ‘The protest of the 
miners was so effective, however, that 
several days later Judge Clancy ordered 
his injunction annulled. This case is 
still pending in 
the courts. 

The litigation 
between Heinze 
and his opponents 
became an endless 
source of irrita- 
tion to the Amal- 
gamated com- 


pany. He haras- 
sed it injune- 
tions, by  con- 
tempt proceed- 
ings, and by a 
score of ingenious 
devices which 


cannot be reca- 
pitulated here. A 
dozen times the 
great corporation 





he is fighting 
thought it had 
him beaten finan- 
cially or legally, 


but though he has 
been close to ruin 
what original decisions more than once 

Vinnie Healy mine, have : —— . 
test between Heinze and iis alert brain and 
audacity 


suprem 
have always averted the apparently in- 
evitable. Several times he has been con- 
fronted with payments due that the 
Amalgamated felt sure could 
not make, but out of his mines or out 
of theirs, or from some unknown séurce 
in the East, Heinze always raises the 
money to meet his obligations 

In his legal and political battles with 
the Amalgamated, Heinze and his asso- 
ciates have had very much the best of 
it. He has shrewdly and often un- 
scrupulously outgeneralled the enemy 
from first to last. This is due in part 
to the fact that he is on the ground, 
alert, full of force, resourceful, while 
his opponents, masters of finance though 
they be, are in their New York offices 
nearly three thousand miles away; but 
a more potent reason for his success 
may be found in the belief that the Amal- 
gamated company cannot secure a fair 
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consideration in the courts of Silver 
Bow County. The reason for this in- 
credible condition of affairs is not hard 
to find. 
JUDGE CLANCY 

Judge William Clancy was elected by 
a fusion of the Democrats and Populists 
in 1895. He had lately come to Mon- 
tana from Missouri and was imbued 
with the customary populistic views in 
regard to capital. Men say that he is 
quite innocent of any legal knowledge, 
his primary rule of law being to hit a 
corporation head when it appears. 
Certainly the old Judge is stubborn, 
narrow-minded, and courageous as a 
lion. Property rights have no in- 
terest for him. The personal views 
which he substitutes for legal opinion 
he deals out impavidly and commits for 
contempt of court those who complain. 

It early seemed apparent that the cor- 
poration managed by Heinze was not 
included in the animosity of Judge 
Clancy. It was also noticeable that 
such suits as were brought against the 
Amalgamated companies by Heinze 
were nearly all docketed in Judge 
Clancy’s court. The rule was that odd 
numbered suits were to be tried in his 
department, and oddly enough, on 
several occasions, two suits filed at the 
same time have both been given odd 
numbers. In any hearing on a ques- 
tion of merits the clients of the Amal- 
gamated company’s lawyers have not 
been in the slightest degree successful. 
Their opponents on the other hand have 
secured many injunctions and restrain- 
ing orders without any notice given to 
the Amalgamated or its lawyers. A 
constant stream of appeals pour into 
the supreme court on behalf of the de- 
feated party, but owing to the fact that 
the laws of Montana do not permit the 
supreme court to review the evidence in 
equity cases, but only to pass upon the 
law, the remedy is but partial. In re- 
cent Amalgamated cases Judge Clancy 
declined to give a jury and dealt with 
intricate law points in causes involving 
millions of money, refusing a transfer 
to another court, though he knew those 
who asked for it believed him to be pre- 
judiced and doubted his integrity. 

One instance must stand fora number. 


At the request of Mr. Heinze, Tudge 
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Clancy enjoined the Boston and Mon- 
tana Company, one of the subsidiary 
Amalgamated concerns, from working 
the Leonard property which belongs to 
it. In the meantime Heinze is mining 
there, but carefully refrains from tap- 
ping the Amalgamated’s levels. He 
presumably procured the injunction in 
order that the company might not runa 
tunnel through toascertain where he was 
extracting the ore. The Boston and 
Montana asked Judge Clancy to make 
the injunction mutual, so that the ore 
might be preserved until a determina- 
tion was reached as to its ownership. 
At Heinze’s request the judge summa- 
rily dismissed this application without 
a hearing. 

It is charged, almost openly, that 
Judge Clancy is too ignorant to write 
the decisions which purport to come 
from him, and that they are prepared at 
the offices of Judge McHatton, the 
principal attorney for Heinze. Some 
color for this claim is found in the fact 
that recently Judge McHatton handed 
the Amalgamated Company's lawyers a 
typewritten decision of Judge Clancy's 
which was to be made public for the 
first time on the following day. And 
humorists declare that when the emi- 
nent judge closes a case he is apt to 
say: ‘‘ A decision from this court will 
be handed down on Thursday next in 
favor of Heinze.”’ 

When this same Judge McHatton 
was district judge of Silver Bow Coun- 
ty, at his initiative anaction was brought 
against Clancy, then a lawyer prac- 
ticing before that court, alleging ‘‘ de- 
ceit and mal-practice as an attorney of 
this court.’’ Clancy was finally let off 
on account of ‘‘ ignorance of the law,”’ 
but Judge McHatton gave hima tongue 
lashing that brought contempt upon the 
man. 


THE FIGHT BELOW GROUND 


While the lawyers are fighting it out 
in the courts above ground, the foremen 
and their crews are battling for the ore 
underneath. While I was in Butte 
gathering material for this article the 
superintendent of one of the largest of 
the Amalgamated subsidiary companies 
took me into the drifts of some of the 
disputed veins There was at the time 


an action pending in the courts to de- 
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The Fight 


cide the ownership of these particular 
veins, but neither party was waiting for 
a legal decision. The Montana Ore 
Purchasing Company had a large body 
of men at work stoping out the ore, 
and for the Amalgamated not less than 
five hundred men were engaged in a 
similar occupation. Occasionally con- 
flicts occurred when the men came in 
touch with each other, which they fre- 
quently did, as the opposing crews were 
at work above and below each other at 
every level. Naturally, in following the 
ore, they tapped the opposition work- 
ings frequently, and on such occasions 
the air-pipe, which has a hundred 
pounds pressure to the inch and is used 
for automatic drilling, has proved to be 
a very effective weapon. Turned on 
the enemy, it immediately blows out all 
their candles, and a miner without a 
candle is like a sailor without a com- 
pass. It picks up stray bits of rock 
and sends them whizzing down the 
wind. Sometimes it scatters clouds of 
lime and makes the position of the other 
side untenable. A few minutes before 
we descended the shaft of the Hennsyl- 
vania the Montana Ore Purchasing 
workmen had blown out completely the 
timberings of the Amalgamated people 
above them. A friendly warning was 
called, the workmen retreated from the 
timberings upon which they were at 
work, the sound of the blasts came dully 
along the tunnels, and the Amalgamated 
miners returned to find their work com- 
pletely shattered. The superintendent 
looked over the débris with an impas- 
siveeye. ‘‘ We'll pour our waste down 
the hole they have made. I’m afraid it 
will interfere a little with their working,” 
he said casually. He seemed to think it 
all in the game, and I gathered from his 
remarks that there were also times when 
the M. O. P. timberings came to grief. 
So the Heinze and Amalgamated miners 
worked each three full shifts a day in 
their desperate hurry to get more of the 
ore than the other side. ‘Thousands of 
tons a day were sent up the shafts to the 
surface. It was expected that the court 
decision would be reached in the course 
of several weeks, by which time every- 
body knew that the disputed veins be- 
tween the lateral lines of the Hennsy/- 
vanta would be thoroughly gutted and 
worked out. 
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One cannot go with an open mind to 
the scene of action and not. be impressed 
with the character of the men on the 
ground. They are for the most part 
young men, regardless of tradition, with 
all the initiative and free play of indi- 
viduality that the great unfettered West 
gives to men who demand big things 
of her. I might go farther than that 
and say that these young engineers, 
newspaper men and lawyers are nearly 
all essentially right-minded. They are 
playing almost brutally the game that 
the situation imposes on them, but they 
are quick to appreciate the fine quali- 
ties of their opponents, and, when the 
day is going against them, fight on with 
an admirable good humor and resource. 
The unfortunate feature of the situation 
is that they have come to regard the 
fight as a private affair between Heinze 
and the Amalgamated, largely beyond 
the jurisdiction of law, in which loyalty 
to the hand that pays them excuses a 
participation in much which any strict 
business morality would not sanction. 


HEINZE’S PERSONALITY 


About three years ago Mr. Heinze 
broke into Montana politics in his fight 
against the Amalgamated. It is an illus- 
tration of the man’s force and general- 
ship that since that time he has, by hold- 
ing the balance of power, elected two 
United States senators, a governor, a 
congressman, the mayor of Butte, an 
associate justice of the supreme court, 
and the district judges of Silver Bow 
County. He has won every political 
fight in which he has been engaged. 
He has done this despite the fact, that 
in nearly every election his opponents 
have had ten dollars to spend to his one. 

Until the formation of the Amalga- 
mated, Heinze aided Daly in his fight 
with Clark. The fearless spirits of the 
two men must have given them much 
in common, but with the birth of the 
Amalgamated the logic of events forced 
them apart. Heinze and Clark formed 
an alliance much to their mutual advan- 
tage. Clark had come back to Mon- 
tana for his ‘‘ vindication’’ by a re- 
election to the Senate. The substan- 
tial basis of agreement between the 
two men was that Clark was to have 
the long term senatorship, while Heinze 
was to be allowed to name the district 
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judges of Silver Bow County. About 
this time Daly died in New York and 
the promise of success was much in- 
creased. The Miners’ Union in Mon- 
tana is very strong and is a potent fac- 
tor in elections. They had asked the 
Amalgamated for an eight hour day and 
had been refused. Heinze and Clark 
began their campaign by granting to 
their employees the eight hour day. 
Some months later the Amalgamated 
was compelled to do the same, but it 
was Heinze that got all the credit. 

With the miners Heinze has always 
been very popular. He is temperamen- 
tally an aristocrat, but hecan play the 
demagogue with any walking delegate 
of them all. The miners like him be- 
cause he is a hard rock miner and knows 
his business, because he has shown him- 
self to be on their side and appeals to 
their class prejudices by attacking cor- 
porationsand trusts, and because, as they 
gracefully say in Butte, ‘‘ he’s got the 
guts,’”’ meaning courage. They like him 
because he is the only man who has put 
up a successful fight against the Stand- 
ard Oil interests. Mr. Heinze is a good 
‘‘ mixer,’’ and it is a subtle appeal to 
their vanity that this well-groomed 
young gentleman would as soon drink 
with them as with Mr. Rockefeller. 
His versatility is quite unusual. An 
expert mining engineer and a business 
man with a grasp for big things in all 
their infinite details, he is at the same 
time a good linguist, something of a 
musician, an astonishingly clever poli- 
tician, and a campaigner who cannot 
speak without winning votes. His 
splendid physique and handsome face 
are reinforced by a winning, magnetism. 
When Heinze smiles he seems to take 
you into his confidence as one worthy 
of every consideration. 


THE LEADER OF THE AMALGAMATED 


The Amalgamated has not only to 
contend with the fact that it is a very 
great corporation and is generally be- 
lieved to be backed by the Standard 
Oil Company, but also with the handi- 
cap of a local representation that is not 
popular. Mr. Scallon, President of the 
Anaconda company and the Butte 
leader of the Amalgamated force, is a 
very successful business man but he is 
in no sense hail-fellow-well-met. He 
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is on the contrary dry, reserved and 
quiet, a man clean-handed and not at 
all dramatic. His lieutenants have often 
urged him to fight Heinze with his own 
tactics, but this Mr. Scallon will not 
do. After the Heinze-Clark forces had 
swept the State, Heinze in radiant 
good humor met a friend on the streets 
of Butte. ‘‘ You may think I own 
those fellows in the Hennessy block 
[the Amalgamated headquarters] but I 
don't,’’ he said, referring contemp- 
tuously to the poor showing his oppo- 
nents had made. Heinze’s speeches 
were the feature of the campaign, and 
when he and Clark stepped to the 
balcony of their hotel to speak after 
the election the cheers were all for 
Heinze. Mr. Clark is a vain man, and 
his vanity was wounded because every- 
where Heinze wore the laurels Clark 
had paid for. Besides there were some 
days early in the legislative session 
when Clark was on the anxious seat, 
doubting whether Heinze meant to de- 
liver the votes to him for the long term 
senatorship. But Heinze kept pact and 
Clark was ‘‘vindicated.’’ He returned 
triumphantly to the upper house of Con- 
gress—and John Welcome, his scape- 
goat, rode the range through the bitter 
Montana winter. After his election 
Clark promptly threw Heinze overboard 
and joined forces with the Amalgamated. 
Heinze, in his r6le of defender of the 
people and breaker of trusts, took the 
field with his allies,the unions. His 
lieutenant, MacGinniss, had pushed 
through the legislature an eight hour 
day bill for miners and smeltermen. 
MacGinniss was the hero of the work- 
ingman not without reason, for he is 
an attractive fellow, a good friend and 
an able politician. The Miners’ Union 
in Butte is 10,000 strong, and has more 
than a quarter of a million in its 
treasury. No member of it works for 
less than $3.50, nor more than eight 
hours a day. The Amalgamated em- 
ploys most of them, but they voted 
solidly for Heinze and MacGinniss. 
The contest between the two parties 
reached its most acute phase over the 
Minnie Healy mine. ‘The character- 


istic story of that dispute and of the 
incidents which have led to the present 
extraordinary situation will be pub- 
lished in the March number. 






























































T’S just as it is with peopie. The magazine 
I with individuality is the magazine that 
counts. The periodical which has no 
convictions, no progressive beliefs, has no 
more place in this civilization of ours than the 
invertebrate man or the woman who never 
cares. Like other magazines which have real 
friends, LESLIE’S MONTHLY has convictions. 
Hitherto, like other magazines, it has been 
willing to express them through the general 
tenor of contributions. But the ideas of this 
monthly are too positive to be content with 
this. Hereafter, each month, we shall ex- 
press editorially our own ideas upon sub- 
jects which we regard as broadly significant 
of the trend of American life, and as con- 
cretely as possible we shall express these 
ideas in the conduct of this magazine. 


- —< |. >—___—... 


Nothing is more evident to thoughtful peo- 
ple generally than the distressing waste of 
nervous force which attends the daily work 
of all of us. Like that fierce energy of natural 
forces which results in combustion, ten per 
cent. goes to light and heat, and the rest to 
waste. That is a familiar but a pointed story 
of the old man who learned wisdom on his 
death bed. Calling his sons and daughters 
around him he saii: ‘‘My children, all 
through my life I have had many troubles— 
most of which never happened.”’ 

There’s the secret. Work with worry, and 
trying to do a multitude of things at once. 
Now, no writer of to-day has written more 
wisely, more practically along these linesthan 
the author of ‘‘ Power Through Repose.” It 
gives us pleasure to announce that Miss Annie 
Payson Call will contribute regularly to our 
columns on the subject which she finely calls 
‘‘The Freedom of Life.”’ 


RO) 


Last month we published an article on the 
gambling spirit so rife through the entire 
country. The ‘get-rich-quick’ plan, with 








its get-poor-quick returns, has been the almost 
inevitable result of our genuine national 
talent for commercial success. Like most 
vices, perhaps like all, its motive principle 
becomes a virtue when it is not twisted out of 
its proper course. Ambition to get on, and to 
get on quickly, has been an American trait 
ever since Benjamin Franklin felt it and 
preached it and lived it and was it; and a fine 
trait it is when coupled with an over-master- 
ing desire to do your work well. For the de- 
sire to do your work well, is at bottom the de- 
sire to be honest. Your work is acommodity. 
When you place it on sale see that it is not 
shoddy. 
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I have a friend, a manufacturer. A year 
ago he hired a boy. For months the only 
noticeable thing about that boy was that he 
never took his eyes off the machine he was 
running. A few weeks ago the manufacturer 
looked down from his work to see the boy 
standing beside his desk. 

‘* What do you want ?”’ he asked. 

** Want me pay raised,’’ said the boy. 

‘What are you getting ?”’ 

‘* T’ree dollars a week.”’ 

*“Well, how much do you think you are 
worth ?”’ ; 

“TI t’ink I'm wort’ $4, and I’ve been t’iifk- 
ing so for t'ree weeks, but I’ve been so blame 
busy I haven’t had time to speak to you about 
=” 

The boy got his ‘‘raise.’’ He deserved it, 
just as every man deserves it who is too busy 
about his employer’s work to worry about his 
next week’s envelope. 
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Much has been said and little done about 
the so-called ‘‘ craze ’’ for athletics which ex- 
ist in all American colleges. The cry of 
‘**sport for sport’s sake ’’ is heard on all sides, 
but very little heed is given thereto by the 
collegians who believe with unanimity that 
the best excuse for playing a game is to win 
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it. It seems to us that in the heat of debate 
the real point of the discussion has been lost. 
Organized athletics are as much a part of col- 
lege training as any other branch of education. 
Varsity teams simply represent advanced 
courses open to the most proficient students. 
These courses given to the favored few are 
practical courses, Things are taught there 
which cannot be learned in any other depart- 
ment of a University. And three of these 
things are; First, the spirit of working to- 
gether earnestly and fora given end, which is 
the root of democracy; Second, the spirit of 
working for your college, which in the world 
outside becomes patriotism; and Third, the 
spirit of determination to win, which when 
taken fairly means Americanism. 

Play the game squarely, but play it hard. 
Win under the rules. 


[SS eo 


The article which we publish this month on 
the profession of surgery and medicine invol- 
untarily provokes comparison with the ethics 
which govern other professions. How many 
schoolmasters would recommend that a boy 
be taken from them and sent to some other 
school where the technique of teaching was 
more perfect? How many lawyers would tell 
a client to move on to some more experienced 
member of the bar? How many musicians 
would shun the notoriety of the newspapers? 
Yet this and much more is expected of every 
reputable practitioner of medicine and sur- 
gery. Of course, the conditions are very dif 
ferent in every profession, but, when all is 
said, the conservatism of doctors preserves 
them asarace apart. In their whole attitude 
toward commercialism they still remain nearer 
to the clergy than to any other profession. 
Much honor to them. 
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We should like to call the attention of 
Home Market Clubs and Infant Industry 
Nurseries to the condition of the authorship 
businessin the United States. During 1902 the 
total production of this hustling world was 200,- 
ooovolumes. The output seems small enough 
in comparison with the world’s annual stock 
of other commodities, but so long as it is large 
enough to keep our evenings and Holidays 
busy we have no general right to complain. The 
trouble comes when we analyze the figures. 
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During 1902 the United States published but 
volumes, barely worsting England, 
which follows us with a total of 7,700, and 
losing to Germany’s 26,906 to the tune of one 
to three. What becomes of our Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Leagues and Home Culture Clubs in the 
face of hard figures? Where is Kentucky 
now, and where Indiana? Shall three Amer- 
icans go down before one German? Shall 
each million Germans have three hundred and 
fifty-four books each year while a million 
Americans are content with eighty-one ? 
Reverse the shield. Last year Germany 
published 8,049 newspapers and periodicals. 
The United States 21,000. There’s the explan- 
ation. The American is the man of the minute. 
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All eyes on Missouri. They are working 
there on a question long debated, never set- 
tled: Can you reform a political party from 
the inside? To many stalwart partisans the 
cleaning of your party by calling upon another 
party for assistance seems more or less like 
getting a foreign nation to help you reform 
On the other hand, ardent reform- 
ers will assure you that to remain in any or- 
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your own, 


ganization which contains rascals is to seal 
their rascality with your approval. Out in 
Missouri the issue is plain. Circuit-Attorney 
Folk, who has done as much for clean govern- 
ment as any American of our generation, has 
flatly refused to step outside the 1anks of 
Democracy and accept at the hands of Inde- 
pendent Democrats a nomination for Gov- 
ernor of the State, to be ratified by a Repub- 
lican convention. ‘‘The Democratic party 
cannot become corrupt,’’ he declares, ‘‘ until 
the majority of the members of the party are 
corrupt.”” And again, ‘‘ the Democratic party 
is not a corrupt party. If I thought so I 
would leave it.’’ This test, it must be owned, 
if followed literally, would probably never 
drive any man out of any party, for in no com- 
munity or party is anactual majority corrupt; 
but, practically, Mr. Folk’s position is an im- 
pressive one. He livesa Democratin a Dem- 
ocratic State. The corruptionists in his party 
owe their power to the mask of democracy 
which they assume. To fight the sham with 
the real is Folk’s part—not to play into the 
enemy’s hands by allowing them to accom- 
plish their darling desire of reading him out 
of the party. 
Success to him ! 


ELLERY SEDGWICK. 
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66 ¥ AM so tired I must give up work,” said 
Hl a young woman with a very strained 
and tearful face; and it seemed to her 
a desperate state, for she was dependent upon 
work for her bread and butter. If she gave 
up work she gave up bread and butter, and 
that meant starvation. When she was asked 
why she did not keep at work and learn to do 
it without getting so tired, that seemed to her 
absurd, and she would have laughed if laugh- 
ing had been possible. 

‘*T tell you the work has tired me so that I 
cannot stand it, and you ask me to go back 
and get rest out of it when I am ready to die 
of fatigue. Whydon’t you ask me to burn 
myself on a piece of ice, or freezemyself with 
a red hot poker?” 

‘‘But,” the answer was, ‘‘ it is not the work 
that tires you at all, it is the way you do it; 
and, after a little soothing talk which quieted 
the over-excited nerves, she began to feel a 
dawning intelligence, which showed her that, 
after all, there might be life in the work 
which she had come to look upon as nothing 
but slow and painful death. She came to 
understand that she might do her work as if 
she were working very lazily, going from one 
thing to another with a feeling as near to en- 
tire indifference as she could cultivate, and, 
at the same time, doit well. She was shown 
by illustrations how she might walk across the 
room and take a book off the table as if her 
life depended upon it, racing and pushing 
over the floor, grabbing the book and clutch- 
ing it until she got back to her seat, or, how 
she might move with exaggerated laziness, 
take the book up loosely and drag herself back 
again. This illustration represents two ex- 
tremes, and one, in itself, is as bad as the 
other; but, when the habit has been one of un- 
necessary strain and effort, the lazy way, 
practiced for a time, will not only be very 
restful, but will eventually lead to movement 
which is quick as well. 

To take another example, you may write 
holding the pen with much more force than 
is needful, tightening your throat and tongue 
at the same time, or vou may drag vour pen 
along the paper and relieve the tendency to 
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tension in your throat and tongue by opening 
your mouth slightly and letting your jaw hang 
loosely, These again are two extremes, but, 
if the habit has been one of tension, a persis- 
tent practice of the extreme of looseness will 
lead to a quiet mode of writing in which ten 
pages can be finished with the effort it for- 
merly took to write one. 

Sometimes the habit of needless strain has 
taken such a strong hold that the very effort 
to work quietly seems so unnatural as to 
cause much nervous suffering. To turn the 
corner from a bad habit into a true and whole- 
some one is often very painful, but, the first 
pain worked through, the right habit grows 
more and more easy, until finally the better 
way carries us along and we take it involun- 
tarily. 

For the young woman who felt she had 
come to the end of her powers, it was work or 
die; therefore, when she had become rested 
enough to see and understand at all, she wel- 
comed the idea that it was not her work that 
tired her, but the way in which she did it, and 
she listened eagerly to the directions that 
should teach her to do it with less fatigue, 
and, as an experiment, offered to go back and 
trv the ‘‘lazy way” for a week. At the end 
of a week she reported that the “lazy way”’ 
had rested her remarkably, but she did not 
do her work so well. Then she had to learn 
that she could keep more quietly and steadély 
concentrated upon her work, doing it accu- 
rately and well, without in the least interfer- 
ing with the ‘‘lazy way.” Indeed, the better 
concentrated we are the more easily and rest 
fully we can work, for concentration does not 
mean straining every nerve and muscle toward 
our work,—it means dropping everything 
that interferes, and strained nerves and 
muscles constitute a very bondage of inter- 
ference. 

The voung woman went back to her work 
for another week’s experiment, and this time 
returned with a smiling face, better color, and 
a new and more quiet life in her eyes. She 
had made the ‘‘lazy way ’’ work, and found 
a better power of concentration at the same 


time. She knew that it was only a beginning, - 
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but she felt secure now in the certain knowl- 
edge that it was not her work that had been 
killing her, but the way in which she had 
done it; and she felt confident of her power 
to do it restfully and, at the same time, better 
than before. Moreover, in addition to prac- 
ticing the new way of working, she planned 
to get regular exercise in the open air, even 
if it had tocome in the evening, and to eat 
only nourishing food. She has been at work 
now for several years, and, at last accounts, 
was still busy, with no temptation to stop be- 
cause of over fatigue. 

If any reader is conscious of suffering now 
from the strain of his work and would like to 
get relief, the first thing to dois to notice that 
itis less the work that tires him than his 
way of doing it, and the attitude of his mind 
toward it. Beginning with that conviction, 
there comes first an interest in the process of 
dropping strain and then a new interest in the 
work itself, and a healthy concentration in 
doing the merest drudgery as well as it can 
be done, makes the drudgery attractive and 
relieves one from the oppressive fatigue of 
uninteresting monotony. 

If you have to move your whole body in 
your daily work, the first care should be to 
move the feet and legs heavily. Feel as if 
each foot weighed a ton, and each hand also; 
and while you work take long, quiet breaths 
—breaths such as you see a man taking when 
he is very quietly and soundly sleeping. 

If the work is sedentary, it isa help before 
starting in the morning to drop your head for- 
ward very loosely, slowly and heavily, and 
raise it very slowly, then take a long, quiet 
breath. Repeat this several times until you 
begin to feel a sense of weight in your head. 
If there is not time in the morning, do it at 
night and recall the feeling while you are 
dressing or while you are going to work, and 
then, during your work, stop occasionally 
just to feel your head heavy and then go on. 
Very soon you become sensitive to the ten- 
sion in the back of your neck and drop it 
without stopping work at all. 

Long, quiet breaths while you work are 
always helpful. If you are working in bad 
air, and cannot change the air, it is better to 
try to have the breaths only quiet and gentle, 
and take long, full breaths whenever you are 
out-of-doors and before going to sleep at 
night. 

Of course, a strained way of working is only 
one cause of nervous fatigue ; there are others, 
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aud even more important ones, that need to 
be understood in order that we may be freed 
from the bondage of nervous strain which 
keeps so many of us from our best use and 
happiness. 

Many people are in bondage because of do- 
ing wrong, but many more because of doing 
right in the wrong way. Real freedom is 
only found through obedience to law, and 
when, because of daily strain, a man finds 
himself getting overtired and irritable, the 
temptation is to think iteasier to go on 
working in the wrong way than to make 
the effort to learn 
right way. 


work in the 
At first the effort seems only 
to result in extra strain, but, if persisted 
in quietly, it soon becomes apparent that it is 
leading to less and less strain, and finally to 
restful work. 

There are laws for rest, laws for work, and 
laws for play, which, if we find and follow 
them, lead us to quiet, useful lines of life, 
which would be impossible without them. 
They are the laws of our own being, and 
should carry us as naturally as the instincts of 
the animals carry them, and so enable us to 
do right in the right way, and make us so sure 
of the manner in which we do our work that 
we can give all our attention to the work it- 
self; and when we have the right habit of 
working the work itself must necessarily 
gain, because we can put the best of ourselves 
into it. 

It is helpful to think of the instincts of the 
beasts, how true and orderly they are, on their 
own plane, and how they are only perverted 
when the animals have come under the influ- 
ence of man. Imagine Baloo, the bearin Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Book,’’ being asked how 
he managed to keep so well and rested. He 
would look a little surprised and say: ‘‘ Why, 
I follow the laws of my being. How could I 
do differently ?”? Now that is just the differ- 
ence between man and beast. Man can do 
differently. And man has done differently 
now for so many generations that not one in 
ten thousand really recognizes what the laws 
of his being are, except in ways so gross that 
it seems as if we had sunken to the necessity 


how to 


of being guided by a crowbar, instead of stead- 


ily following the delicate instinct which is 
ours by right, and so voluntarily accepting the 
guidance of the Power who made us, which is 
the only possible way to freedom. 

Of course,.the laws of a man’s being are 
infinitely above the laws of a beast's. 


The 
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laws of a man’s being are spiritual, and the 
animal in man is meant to be the servant of 
his soul. Man’s true guiding instincts are in 
his soul—he can obey them or not, as he 
chooses ; but the beast’s instincts are in his 
body, and he has no choice but to obey. Man 
can, so to speak, get up and look down on 
himself. He can be his own father and his 
own mother. From his true instinct he can 
say to himself, ‘‘ you must do this’’ or ‘‘ you 
must not do that.’’ He can see and under- 
stand his tendency to disobedience, and he 
can force himself to obey. Man can see the 
good and wholesome animal instincts in him- 
self that lead to lasting health and strength, 
and he can make them all the good servants 
of his soul. He can see the tendency to over- 
indulgence, and how it leads to disease and to 
evil, and he can refuse to permit that wrong 
tendency to rule him. 

Every man has his own power of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong, and his own 
power of choosing which way he shall follow. 
He is left free to choose God’s way or to 
choose his own. Through past and present 
perversions of natural habit he has lost 
the delicate power of distinguishing the 
normal from the abnormal, and needs to be 
educated back to it. The benefit of this edu- 
cation is an intelligent consciousness of the 
laws of life, which not only adds to his own 
strength of mind and body, but increases im- 
measurably his power of use to others. Many 
customs of to-day fix and perpetuate abnor- 
mal habits to such an extent that, combined 
with our own selfish inheritances and personal 
perversions, they dim the light of our minds 
so that many of us are working all the time 
in a fog, more or less dense, of ignorance and 
bondage. When a man chooses the right and 
refuses the wrong, in so far as he sees it, he 
becomes wise from within and from without, 
his power for distinguishing gradually im- 
proves, the fog lifts, and he finds within him- 
self a sure and delicate instinct which was 
formerly atrophied for want of use. 

The first thing to understand without 
the shadow of a doubt, is that man is not 
in freedom when he is following his own 
selish instincts. He is only in the appearance 
of freedom, and the appearance of freedom, 
without the reality, leads invariably to the 
worst bondage. A man who loves drink, feels 
that he is free if he can drink as much as he 
wants, but that leads to degradation and de- 
lirium tremens. A man who hasan inherited 


tendency toward the disobedience of any law 
feels that he is free if he has the opportunity 
to disobey it whenever he wants to. But what- 
ever the law may be, the results have only to 
be carried to their logical conclusion to make 
clear the bondage to which the disobedience 
leads. All thisdisubedience to law leads to an 
inevitable, inflexible, unsurmountable limit 
in the end, whereas steady effort toward 
obedience to law is unlimited in its develop- 
ment of strength and power for use to others. 


Man must understand his selfish tendencies in 


order to subdue and control them, until they 


become subject to his own unselfish tendencies, 
which are the spiritual laws within him. Thus 
he gradually becomes free,—soul and hody,— 


with no desire to disobey, and with steadily 
increasing joy in his work and life. So much 
for the bondage of doing wrong, and the free- 
dom of doing right, which it seems necessary 


to touch upon, in order to show clearly the 
bondage of doing right in the wrong way, and 
the freedom of doing right in the right way. 

It is right to work for our daily bread, and 
for use to othersin whatever form may pre- 
sent itself. The wrong way of doing it makes 
unnecessary strain, over fatigue and illness. 
The right way of working gives, as we have 
said before, new power and joy in the work; 
it often turns even drudgery into pleasure, for 
there is a special delight in learning to apply 
one’s self in atrue spirit to ‘‘ drudgery.’’ The 
process of learning such true application of 
one's powers often reveals new possibilities in 
work. 

It isright for most people to sleep eight 
hours every night. The wrong way of doing 
it is to go to sleep all doubled up, and to con- 
tinue to work all night in our sleep, instead 
of giving up and resting entirely. The right 
way gives us the fullest possible amount of 
rest and refreshment. 

Itis right to take our three meals a day, 
and all the nourishing food we need. The 
wrong way of doing it, is to eat very fast, 
without chewing our food carefully, and to 
give our stomachs no restful opportunity of 
preparation to receive its food, or to take good 
care of it afterit is received. The 
gives us the opportunity to assimilate the 


right way 


food entirely, so that every bit of fuel we put 
into our bodies is burnt to some good purpose, 
and makes us more truly ready to receive 
more. 

It is right to play and amuse ourselves for 
rest and recreation, We play in the wrong 
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way when we use ourselves up in the strain 
of playing, in the anxiety lest we should not 
win in a game, or, when we play in bad air. 
When we play in the right way, there is no 
strain, no anxiety, only good fun, and refresh- 
ment, and rest. 

We might go through the narrative of an 
average life in showing briefly the wonderful 
difference between doing right in the right 
way, and doing right in the wrong way. It is 
not too much to say that the difference in 
tendency is as great as that between life and 
death. 

In so far as it can be shown in writing, an 
attempt will be made in a series of papers to 
show how, in the main affairs of life, we may 
often be spared the pain and annoyance of do- 
ing right in the wrong way. If any reader 
should discover that he, or she, has been do- 
ing right in the wrong way, and should really 
desire to avoid unnecessary fatigue and gain 
new life and power for work, which will 
surely come from learning to do right in the 
right way, the ideas and suggestions given 
may be of real use. If anything is omitted in 
these articles, that any reader would like to 
know and understand, letters addressed to the 
care of LESLIE’S MONTHLY will be most 
welcome, and will be carefully answered, 
either in future articles or, when that is im- 
possible, in separate paragraphs, without, of 
course, giving the name of the inquirer. 
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Through these letters it may be possible to 
give much practical help, especially as any 
form of fatigue or nervous strain which seems 
peculiar to one person may often be found in 
very many others, and thus a helpful answer 
to the one who writes may reach others who 
may need the same advice. 

It is one thing to read about orderly living 
and to acknowledge that the ways described 
are good and true, and quite another to have 
one’s eyes opened and to act from the new 
knowledge, day by day, until a normal mode 
of life is firmly established. It requires quiet, 
steady force of will, to get one’s self out of 
bad, and well established in good habits. Af- 
ter the first interest and relief there often has 
to be steady plodding before the new way be- 
comes easy ; but if we do not allow ourselves 
to get discouraged, we are sure to gain our 
end, for we are opening ourselves to the in- 
fluence of the true laws within us, and in 
finding and obeying these, we are approachi- 
ing the only possible Freedom of Life. 

The subject of the next article will Le ‘‘ Rest 
in Sleep,” and an attempt will be made to 
show those who sleep restlessly how to ac- 
quire the state and conditions most conducive 
to restful sleep; and, carrying the subject fur- 
ther still, how to avoid errors which make sleep 
impossible, and to practice exercises, the 
faithful and intelligent performance of which 
is calculated to bring rest to the sleepless. 


VALENTINE 
TO THE GIRL IN BLACK 


In hand I take this pen of mine 

To write you, sweet, a valentine; 

I’d take your dainty hand instead, 
By—you’re a drawing—I am wed— 
And that is why, you understand, 


I only take my pen in hand. 
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Tei Doctor of Philosophy was big and 


fair and good-looking. The Professor 

of Literature was small and dark and 
something more than good-looking. They 
stood on the street corner waiting for a car. 
And while the Professor’s gray eyes gazed 
dreamily into the distance those of the Doctor 
of Philosophy were engaged nearer at hand. 

‘* Have you finished your chapter on eccen- 
tricities of style ?’’ he asked in the tone of one 
who refers to a familiar topic. 

The Professor of Literature turned to him 
slowly, with the appearance of considering his 
remark seriously. Then she said in a gently 
abstracted tone: ‘‘I believe I should like to 
go to the circus.’’ 

The Doctor of Philosophy started; then he 
laughed; then he took 
out his watch. ‘‘ We are 
rather late,’’ he said, 
‘but I think we can 
make it. Come on,’’ 

As they were getting 
out of the car she looked 
at him with sudden anx- 
iety. ‘‘ You don’t mind, 
do you, Max ?”’ she said. 
‘“*Do you know, I aever 
went to the circus in 
my life! And I just feel 
as if it were circus my 
soul thirsts for this af- 
ternoon. But perhaps 
you would rather not ?”’ 

The man smiled. ‘I 
wouldn’t ‘rather not,’’’ 
he said; ‘“‘I rather 
would.”’ 

Then they were at the 
gates, and he bought two 
tickets and they wentin. 
The Professor of Litera- 
ture walked daintily in 
the sawdust with uplifted 
skirt. Hereyes explored 


AT THE CIRCUS 
By SARA CONE BRYANT 


With Drawings by A. D. RAHN 






The Professor of Literature walked 
daintily. with a stifled exclama- 





with conservative wonder. ‘‘I wish to examine 
that geography-book-production over there,”’ 
she said suddenly. But the man shook his 
head. ‘‘ Youare sadly unacquainted with the 
ways of the circussian world, Anna,’’ he said 
gravely; ‘‘this is not the circus; the show is 
farther on.’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ said the Professor with 
docility. And she followed where she was 
led, through other gates, into the main tent. 
There she suddenly became aware of uncouth 
creatures disporting themselves in enclosed 
circles of sawdust. She looked up into the 
dim bigness of the tent, then at the tiers of 
laughing faces and variegated garments. One 
of the clowns began to bellow inanely, like a 
calf. The Professor’s daintily assured step 
faltered. ‘‘ Where do we go?”’ she asked un- 
certainly. 

‘*QOuite the other 
end,’’ said the man cheer- 
fully. 

They moved along, 
running the gauntlet of 
’ a line of clowns, and 
2... much observed of the 
~eee,, front rows. Presently 

they came to an indi- 
.® vidual propelling jimself 

along on his hands, feet 

upward. Presumably it 
r was because he could not 

see, that he chose the 
‘v, moment of their near ap- 
} proach to emit a start- 
\ ling roar and to tumble 
\*@ straight toward them like 
an animated rimless 
wheel. The Professor of 
Literature had been re- 
garding him with pleased 
and .surprised interest, 
but her expression 
changed completely and 
rapidly. She retreated 
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tion. The Doctor of Philosophy laughed. 
‘‘Comealong,’’ he said encouragingly, moving 
between her and the clown. He looked at her 
again with a twinkle in his observant eye 
when they had found their chairs. The re- 
served, potentially prim lines of her self-pos- 
sessed face were yielding toa totally new ex- 
pression. 

Just in front of them sat a woman with three 
children, One of the three was a small, ener- 
getic boy who steadily and unconsciously 
climbed up his mother’s body at every partic- 
ularly attractive feat. She dislodged him and 
set him down each time with unvarying equa- 
nimity, and each time his clear, piping, little 
laugh chirped out with an exultant crow of 
delight. The Professor of Literature looked 
at him as much as she looked at the circus, 
She laughed when he laughed, and her cheeks 
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arena toward the door. Anna looked at Max 
with a world of amusement and delight in her 
glance. ‘‘Aren’t you terrible glad you comed 
to the circus?’’ she murmured. ‘‘ I neverdid 
have such a good time.’’ 

‘*Nor I,’’ said the man. 

Just then a plaintive wail came from the 
climbing boy. His mother had unwisely em- 
barked in the heavy seas with her three small 
craft, and now one of the small craft was 
being swept hopelessly from her side, vocifer- 
ous but ineffective for self-rescue. 

‘*Here, here, you’re all right,’’ said the 
girl briskly as the man reached down and ex- 
tricated the frightened child, ‘‘ don’t cry, lad- 
die.’”” The mother,swept in spite of herself 
out of reach, looked anxiously for the missing 
member of her small crew. Her eyes met the 
reassuring smile of the girl and settled into 

















‘*Aren’t you terrible glad you comed to the circus ?”’ 


grew as red under the clear olive skin as his 
own chubby fair ones. ‘‘/sm’Zit fun!’’ she 
said moving impulsively nearer to the man. 
‘*Great,’”’ assented the man decidedly. 

The pink satin ladies leaped on the canter- 
ing horses. The purple and yellow ladies ca- 
vorted gracefully in the air. Athletic gentle- 
men in truly bewitching costumes played 
about on flying rings amid the rafters. The 
little boy climbed and was detached and 
climbed again. Children laughed and the 
trained seals played ball. And presently, 
looking down, the Doctor of Philosophy saw 
that the pre-occupied woman of letters had 
vanished from his side mysteriously. In her 
place sat a girl, with childlike eyes and laugh- 
ing lips, and hair which seemed unawares to 
have escaped from bonds of precision. The 
Doctor of Philosophy looked away with a sud- 
den contraction of the brow. 

And then the circus was over, and the crowd 
trickled and streamed and poured into the 


relief. ‘‘ Let him come with us, Max,” the 
girl said; ‘‘ we can deliver him over safely to 
his mother beyond the crowd.’’ Max nodded, 
lifting the small figure to a commanding po- 
sition on his shoulder. ‘‘ There, youngster,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ we’ll get mother in a minute.” 

The small boy was not a timid child. After 
a briefly solemn scrutiny of the two faces 
nearest him he took in so much of the situa- 
tion as concerned his safety, and smiled, 
amicably. The girl put up a hand to the fat 
little one which hung over Max’s shoulder, 
and patted it. The small warm fist closed 
trustfully on her fingers, and so they made 
their slow way toward freedom. ‘‘ You liked 


the circus, didn’t you ?’’ said Anna to the new 
He looked round at her, 
‘“So did I,’’ she answered the 
look, laughing. 

The mother was in sight till they reached 
the worst spot in the rush from two directions; 
there for a moment they lost her, 


member of the party. 
radiantly. 


So beside 
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the main door the three took a stand and 
waited for her. Anxiety fell again upon the 
spirit of the small boy. His mouth drew 
together threateningly, his blue eyes clouded. 
‘‘See here,”’ said Anna, quickly, ‘did you 
ever see such a funny little bear as this? He 
is just like the big bear in the cage, isn’t he? 
Only he is all silver, and very little. Feel how 
cunning he is!’’ The small boy looked at the 
wonderful little bear who was pulled from his 
hiding place in the girl's shirt waist; he al- 
lowed himself to be beguiled; the fat fore- 
finger poked tentatively at the dangling 
charm on the short watch chain. Max leaned 
down slightly, to facilitate the entertainment. 

At precisely this moment, while the group 
of three was so picturesquely disposed, Anna, 
glancing round for the lost mother, met the 
direct curiosity-filled gaze of two pairs of 
wide eyes. The wide eyes belonged to two 
girls from the college, who were in all her 
classes. They were taking in herself, the 
small boy and Max with a devouring and de- 
lighted eagerness which there was no mistak- 
ing. The Professor made an involuntary little 
sound in her throat, asshe beheld them. Then 
she bowed and smiled charmingly. Max, fol- 
lowing her glance, underwenta similar elec- 
tric shock, similarly repressed. The girls 
passed on, their very backs betraying their 
eagerness to get out ‘of earshot before they 
began to express themselves. 

A solemn silence fell on the two members 
of the Faculty. Then their eyes met, and 
suddenly they began to laugh, uncontrollably. 
Max handed the boy over to his mother, ap- 
pearing with gratitude and lingering dismay, 
and bent over Anna with the laugh still in his 
eyes. ‘Shall we go and feed peanuts to the 
elephants ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Shall we ?”’ 

‘*No circus is the real things without it.’’ 

‘““Then surely. This circus must be the 
real thing; it is my only one.’’ 

But she laughed so much at the baby ele- 
phant that the man missed his aim every time 
he looked at her. ‘‘ You put me out, Anna,’’ 
he said seriously. ‘‘There is something 
about your face to-day that distracts my at- 
tention.” 

‘* Pouf,” she said, ‘‘a man who can not hit 
that cavity could not hit the side of the State 
House.”’ 

‘Try it yourself,’ he rebelled. And she 
did try it, with varying success, until the 
zebra attracted her attention. 

It was while they were studying zebraic 


effects that the Doctor of Philosophy re- 
marked, without prelude, ‘‘ You do not look 
a bit like Professor Rainsley to-day;—you 
look like—little Annette, under the oak on 
the old campus, the day we licked the sopho- 
mores. I wonder why ?’’ 

‘*T wonder why,’’ repeated Professor Rains- 
ley softly, a smile at the corner of her 
mouth. 

‘Little Annette,’’ the man said, suddenly, 
‘just why did you send me away? It is so 
long ago we don’t mind discussing it, you 
know; and [ should really like to know?” 

The girl’s face flushed, startled; she looked 
at him with quick reproof. But his expres- 
sion was quite serene. ‘‘Do humor my 
vanity,” he said lightly, ‘‘ it is all so far past, 
now. WasI too hopelessly the wrong man, 
or was there a right man somewhere ?’’ She 
turned her faceaside. But he was persistent. 
‘* Why did you send me away with half a hear- 
ing, Annette? Were you so sure you could 
not like me better?” 

And still again, as she was silent, he asked, 
with some change in his voice, ‘‘ Why did you 
send me away, Annette ?”’ 

She turned her burning face toward him 
and he saw her eyes flash, though two tears 
hung on their lashes. Then she said, and her 
voice broke with indignant reproach. 

‘Why did you go—so easily?” 

The Doctor of Philosophy opened his 
mouth, but no sound came. He looked at her 
as one inadaze. Andas he looked her eyes 
fell, and then came back and opened them- 
selves to him. He bowed his head, and his 
cheeks flushed like a boy’s. 

‘* Because I was a fool,’’ he said, simply. 
‘Will you forgive me for being a fgol, An- 
nette ?”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ breathed Annette, taking hold of the 
rope, firmly. 

‘*Come away,’’ said the Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, drawing her hand through his arm, ‘I 
want to.tell you a great many things. I am 
in a hurry.”’ 

The Professor of Literature came. She for- 
got to hold up her skirt, and it dragged and 
swirled through the sawdust. They left the 
side shows and the shouting vendors behind, 
and the great cool boulevard stretched out be- 
fore them, wide and open and far, in the late 
afternoon light. Then he began to tell her 
the great many things. And if any one of 
his pupils could have heard him, his reputa- 
tion for succinctness and sobriety would have 
been ruined in Hallsbee College, forever. 
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HE publication 
T of Stephen 
Crane’s  post- 
humous novel, ‘‘The 
O'’Ruddy,” which 
Robert Barr come 
pleted, brings to mind a clever caricature of 
Mr. Crane by Fornaro. When the original 
drawing came out there was a verse attached 
to it called ‘‘ Stephen Crane, a /a Beardsley” : 
‘* Whims that whisper a mystic WHAT ; 

A lithesome line and a direful dot— 
Whether meanful or whether not! 


Our styles are indescribable quite : 

The way he draws is the way I write.” 
Mr. Crane was ill of a mortal disease while 
he was writing this last 
book and fully aware 
of the 
his own condition, yet 
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seriousness of 


the story itself is per- 
haps the most cheerful 
| heever wrote. There is 
j| plenty of blood spilled 
through the book, but 
it is spilled merrily, 
|} and the rollicking hu- 














\ j| mor is very far re- 
! b | ; 
° \%\ moved from his first 
} a sanguinary success, 
' . } on 
oN ‘ “The Red Badge of 
| “Nw im z 5 
“he j} Courage. 
@ The humor of W. W. 
i ’ ‘ 
$ ng | Jacob’s ‘“‘Many Car- 
g perp | ce "7 
goes’’ is just the kind 


Permission of ** Critic,” 


that lends itself most 

By Fornaro. admirably to the illus- 
trations of anartist like E. W. Kemble. The 
touch of exaggeration bordering on carica- 
ture in the drawings expresses perfectly the 
spirit of the stories. The fun lies in the 
humorous quality of the line rather than in any 
burlesque contortion of the figures. 


Stephen Crane, 


No one 
else draws the truly Southern darkey and 
** Cracker" He under- 
stands and appreciates them both artistically 
and humanly. 


as Mr. Kemble does. 


Not long ago he was working 
in Georgia. 
, 


‘“‘T was sketching,” he said, ‘‘an angular 






















Cracker who was po- 
sing for me. He had 
stood in various posi- 
tions for over an 
hour. When I asked 
him what I should 
pay him, he replied, ‘ Wal, I reckon a nickel 
would do!’ I showed him the sketches and 
asked his opinion. ‘’Pears ter me it’s a mighty 
puddlin’ business fer a man ter be doin’. But 
then yew couldn’t be 
throwin’ money 
away like this fer me 
doin’ nothin’ but 
standin’ still, so I 
reckon it must pay 
yew suthin’.’”’ 

Most of the con- 
illustra- 
tors indeed seem to 
think that one form 
or another of eccen- 
tricity is a profes- 
sional perquisite and perhaps an advertise- 
ment. 
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From ‘‘The Humming Top.’ 


Instances are everywhere. 

‘“‘Erratic chap, that Underwood,’’ said a 
Londoner in New York recently, referring tc 
Clarence F. Underwood, one of the more 
familiar delineators of the American girl. 
‘‘Last time I saw him he had an entire com- 
partment of the Underground to himself and 
his pictures were spread over the seats, dry- 
ing, while he put 
the 
touches to one. He 
that 
they had to reach 


finishing 
explained 


the publisher by 
three o'clock and 
he hadn’t quite 
finished. Strange, 
but it didn’t seem 
at all out of the 
ordinary in him, 
and the only other 
occupants of the 





carriage, an old 
country woman, 


The man with paralysis in 


and myself were so ‘* Many Cargoes.”’ 
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interested that we both fell briskly to work 
with erasers and helped clean the margins, 
wrapped the pictures with care and helped 
him off at his station, almost as much excited 
as he in seeing that they were delivered on 
time.”’ 

Last month we had something to say about 
children’s books, and still they flood the mar- 
ket. On the whole we think children are re- 
ceiving considerably worse treatment than 
their elders, so far as the writing and making 
of books is concerned. Achild’s book which 
is a real delight is a rarity indeed. The pub- 
lishers do their part as ill asthe authors. Ex- 
aggerated illustrations, crude color plates and 
offensive substitutes for humor are eagerly 
relied upon to 


form the taste _~——— a_i 
and train the ap- rua TeGLANy j 
preciationof ~~ 





small boys and 
girls. Old favor- 
ites have been 
distorted in ap- 
pearance. Since 
“Alice in Won- 
derland” was in- 
vaded by Peter 
Newell no child’s 
classic has been 
quite safe. Those 
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GRAMMARS AND HISTORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME 


still unspoiled have been driven from the 
market. The other day we asked in a large 
bookstore for ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson.’ 
‘Don’t keep Defoe,’’ was the clerk’s an- 
swer, assuring usat once of hisown ignorance 
and his firm’s indifference to two of the dozen 
real classics for children Swiss Family 
and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 


” 


Robinson 
It is with gratitude that we make an excep- 
tion of the work of Miss Abby Farwell Brown, 
who has recently published ‘‘The Curious 
Book of Birds,’’ to delight the friends her 
former books have made. Compare it with 
the very popular books of L. Frank Bonne, 
crowded with color printing which looks like 
a child’s first experiments with a paint brush, 
and depending 


. 


or its humor on 
< “‘ Sy’ clownish exag- 
G ), 7 veration. A book 
4p! greater at- 
tractiveness is 
lroubadour 
les,” by Eve- 
en Stein. An- 
ther pretty 
book is “The 
Humming Top,” 
m which the 
illustration on 


Drawn by E, W. Kembk page 474 is taken. 
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By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


HE two most successful makers of text- 
T books in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Revolution were Noah Web- 
ster and Caleb Bingham, The former’s spell- 
ing book outstripped the latter’s Chi/d’s Com- 
panion, but none of Bingham’s books were 
failures, and his 7he American Preceptor and 
The Columbian Orator were more widely used 
than Webster’s readers or any others. 

Caleb Bingham was born in what was then 
the new town of 
Salisbury, in the 
northwestern corner 
of Connecticut, in 
1757. Many Indians 
still dwelt in the 
vicinity and they 
were of such doubt- 
ful character that the 
people had always to BIRD. BIRD. 





A beautiful Amore beautiful The most beautiful 


be on their guard against a treacherous assault. 
Sundays, the pioneers went to church armed; 
and the log structure used fora meeting-house 
had port holes, and a sentinel was stationed at 
the door. These frontier conditions gave little 
chance for education, but tradition says Caleb 
studied with the minister and thus prepared 
for college. He entered Dartmouth in 1779 
and as soon as he graduated began to teach. 
He came to Boston in 1784 and established 
a school for girls, but 
presently gave this up 
and taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the city. 
Still later he became 
a bookseller and pub- 
lisher. He was an old- 
fashioned man, and 
almost to the time of 
BIRD, his death in 1817 went 
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about attired in a cocked hat, and small 
clothes, white vest and stock and black silk 
stockings. In summer he wore shoes with 
silver buckles, and in winter white-topped 
boots. 

Next to his reading books, Bingham’s most 
famous publication was ‘‘ Zhe Young Lady's 
Accidence: or a short and easy introduction 
to English grammar. Designed principally 
for the use of young learners, more especially 
those of the FAIR SEX, though proper for 
either.’’ The title-page also contained this 
couplet :— 


‘** Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot.” — 
1799 was the date of the first edition. The 

book treats the subject with admirable sim- 

plicity and clearness, the type is good, and 
the little volume is a very pleasing contrast to 
the dull, crowded pages of nearly all the 
other grammars of 
the time. A hun- 
dred thousand copies 


INTERJECTIONS. 


are said to have been 
sold. It was the first 
English grammar 
used in the Boston 
schools and was one 





of the earliest gram- 
mars ever prepared 
by an American au- 
thor, its only prede- 
cessor of importance being Part Two of Web- 
ster’s Grammatical Institute. Both these 
books gave place to the grammar by Lindley 
Murray, which in its numerous abridgements 


Ox ! my poor brother. 


was used for several decades almost to the ex- 
clusion of every other work dealing with the 
subject. Murray was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1745, and as a young man acquired con- 
siderable reputation and wealth as a lawyer in 
New York City. But in 1784 he went to Eng- 
land to reside, and it was there he wrote his 
grammar, published in 1795, and his several 
other school books brought out within the 
next four years. Mr. Murray is described as 
modest in manner, humane and generous, and, 
in spite of bad health, always cheerful. His 
books were all works of solid merit, though 
not very palatable to children. The gram- 
mar looks dreary to the last degree, now, and 
it must have had something of the same as- 
pect even in the heyday of its popularity. We 
can easily believe the story that a friend of 
the author’s once said to him, ‘ Of all contri- 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


vances invented for puzzling the brains of the 
young your grammar is the worst.’’ Murray, 
however, introduced system into the treat- 





ment of the subject and is known not un- 
justly as ‘‘ the father of English grammar.” 
This study had been adopted in nearly all 
the schools by 1810, yet few teachers ex- 
plained its intricacies or did more than make 
it a drill. The pupils understood little of 
what the books were intended to impart, and 
their interest was always atthe ebb. Itis re- 
lated of a Pennsylvania school, about 1795, 
that some scholars, after a short experience 
with the new study, finding they could make 
nothing of it, got parental sympathy in their 
trouble and each came tothe master with the 
report that, ‘‘Daddy says I needn’t learn 
grammar. It’s no use.’’ 
That particular master was a grammatical 
enthusiast and would not let them off. He 
tried to ‘give the science practical applica- 
tion, and for the purpose of correcting the 
boys’ language while they were at play he 
whittled a small piece of thin board into the 
shape of a paddle. Whenever a boy used a 
wrong expression he had to step aside and 
take the paddle, and he could not play again 
until he detected some other lad in a gram- 





A Coach WITH four horses going FROM Boston TO 
Providence, WITH passengers ON the outside, 


An example of the use of prepositions. 
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matical mistake. 
diction was transferred. 


Then the badge of inter- 
As a result of this 
system the scholars became very critical and 
made marked improvement in their speech. ° 

The most attractive edition of Murray's 
grammar was one ‘adapted to the present 
mode of instruction,’’ by Enoch Pond, Wor- 
cester, 1835, a thin little volume with many 
small engravings illustrating the parts of 
speech. Another illustrated text-book deal- 
ing with this subject was ‘‘ The Little Gram- 
marian.’’ It was of English origin, but was 
republished in New York in 1829. The text 
made clear ‘‘the leading rules of syntaxir a 
series of instructive and amusing tales.” The 
pictures consisted of twelve half-page steel 
engravings made to accompany the stories. 
The author says of his system that he is trying 
to make agreeable ‘‘a 
subject naturally dry 
and tedious in the 
same way that the 
skilful apothecary 
gilds his pill and col- 
ors the otherwise nau- 
seous draught.’’ Each 
chapter takes a part 
of speech and the nar- 
ration in that chapter 
has such part of 
speech printed in ital- 
ics as often as it oc- 
curs. Just how effect- 
ive this method is can 
be judged from the 
specimen which fol- 
lows :— 

‘THE ROBBER AND LITTLE ANN. 

‘*Some four years back, a poor Man, living 
on one of /he moors in ¢he N orth of England, 
whilst busily employed in cutting turf, was 
cruelly beaten by av impious man, because he 
would not give him his watch and /he little 
money he had in his pocket. 

‘*His little girl (about three years old) had 
been to visit him, and was asleep on a bed of 
heath at ¢he time her father was attacked; but 
his cries awoke her just in time to catch a 
sight of ‘he barbarous thief, as he turned away 
from ¢he mangled and almost lifeless body of 
her parent. Poor little Ann cried most bit- 
terly as she assisted her poor father in his 
efforts to reach home, which, after more than 
an hour’s trial, he accomplished. 

‘* 4 year or two later little Ann saw /he as- 




















































sailant at az inn and ran into her father’s hut 
in great affright, and called out, as she 
swooned away, ‘I have seen /#e man’; more 
she could not say for tears and faintness. Her 
mother said to her husband, “DEP y¥oum 
hear her say ‘he man? If she had gai@j@ man, F ‘ 
should have thought some silly fellowhady 
been playing tricks with ‘he eliild. Surely) 
John, she has not seen ‘ie mam Whe tamed & 
and robbed you ?’ — 

‘John hastened to /he inn, and arrived in 
time to secure /he man who had assaulted him. 





* The man was taken to prison; and in @ few 
months was sent from England for life, to re- 
pent himself in toil in @ distant land for the 
crimes he had wrought in his own. Now, had 
little Ann used a instead of “Ae in her alarm; 
the thief would have escaped before she had 
been able to tell her 
parents whats she 
hence 


learn the great differ- 


really meant: 


ence between a or an 


and ¢he.’’ 
A Boston edition of 
The Little Gram- 


marian was also pub- 
lished, buta good deal 
of matter was added, 
and instead of illus- 
trating the stories the 
pictures were confined 
to showing the mean- 


ing of the parts of 


speech. 
History was not ' 
taken up in the i 


schools until the nineteenth century was well 


begun. One of the earliest histories of ,the 
United States prepared for school use was ‘‘ by 
a citizen of Mass.,’’ who states in his preface 


ant nae oe, 


that ‘‘ while our schools abound with a variety 
of reading books for children and youth, 
there has never yet appeared a compendious 
History of the United States fitted for our 
common schools.’”’ This was 1821. The book 
was a small volume in full leather without 


— 
tet 


maps or illustrations. 
The next year Rev. C. 
lished his history which, for a long time sur- 


A. Goodrich pub- 


passed all rivalsin popularity. Within a doz- 


en years one hundred and fifty thousand cop- 


frrsste seS 


ies had been sold. It appeared in various 


editions, some entirely lacking pictures and 


over 


none with more than a few insignificant cuts, 


ana 
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until 1832. Then it was produced in a 12mo 
with forty-eight engravings and a map. 

In 1832, also, Noah Webster put forth a 
school ‘‘ History of the United States,’’ to 
which was ‘‘ prefixed a brief Account of our 
[English] Ancestors, from the dispersion at 
Babel to their Migration to America.’’ The 
book ends with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, because, as Mr. Webster explains, ‘‘ An 
impartial history cannot be published during 
the lives of the principal persons concerned in 
the transactions related without being exposed 
to the charge of undue flattery or censure » 
and unless history is impartial, it misleads the 
student, and frustrates its proper object.’ 

Of the other early universal histories I will 
only speak of that by Rev. Royal Robbins, pub- 
lished at Hartford in 1835. It tells the scrip- 
tural story of the Creation ‘‘ about 5,829 years 
ago,’’ and then mentions ‘‘as a matter of 
curiosity,’’ a few theories of philosophers and 
others which do not agree with the Bible nar- 
rative. I quote a few paragraphs from subse- 
quent pages of the book about Adam and Eve. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SIX OF THE BEST 


‘* The One Woman,’’ by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

The romance of a neurotic clergyman, of 
the One Woman whom he marries and of the 
other woman who marries him. A compound 
of sensualism, religious emotion, and pop- 
ular priced melodrama. 
better to dedicate the 
stand sales rather than to the memory of the 
author’s mother. 

‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,”’ 
by John Fox, Jr. 

An idyllic story of a Kentucky Boy anda 
Kentucky dog. Ithas the same dear old war- 
time plot, fresh asa Fourth of July oration, 
but there is a grace and sweetness in the tell- 
ing that the reader may seek in vain through 
the other novels of the year. To write of the 
blue grass country is a labor of love with Mr. 
Fox. 

‘*The Sherrods,”’ 
cheon. 

The disadvantages of an artistic tempera- 


It might have been 
novel to the news- 


by George Barr McCut- 


ment have rarely been more vividly set forth. 
The hero is a country boy who marries, de- 
velopsintoa painter, and then marries another 
wife. When the two wives meet he solves 
their problem by killing himself. There is not 
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‘*Adam and Eve, the names of the first 
human pair, were placed by the Deity, in the 
garden of Eden. It is evident that Eden was 
east of Canaan; but the 
opinions have been entertained on this sub- 


most extravagant 


ject, and not only the four quarters of the 
globe, but even the air and the moon, have 
been conjectured to include this delightful 
abode. 

‘‘The innocence and felicity of the first 
pair were of short duration. They violated, 
with daring impiety, the sole-command of 
their Maker. The precise time of this trans- 
action cannot be determined; but it was prob- 
ably only a few days after their creation.” 

Narrowness and crudity are often very ap- 
parent in the old books and these defects long 
lingered. Time, however, brought a steady 
improvement, and by 1850 the formative 
period in the manufacture of school books 
was over; yet while the later books are much 
better than the old, they have not the pic- 
turesque interests and antiquarian charm that 
belong to beginnings. 


SELLING BOOKS 





a gleam of fun in the book, and even the con- 
version of the original villain only adds to the 
gloominess. 

** Rebecca,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

A sunny story of a little girl who grows up 
with her crotchety aunts just as nature wished 
herto. A cheerful story for people who love 
to be alive and in the country—a story to like, 
to smile at and to forget. 

‘* The Adventures of Girard,’’ by A. Conan 
Doyle. 

They are good adventures, these of Girard, 
and if they are little less fabulous than those 
of Munchausen, they have the same power of 
holding the interest. 





What is frankly impos- 
sible we can enjoy without resentment. They 
are light, amusing and entertaining. 

** The Call of the Wild,’’ by Jack London. 

To those who feel at all the fascination of 
the untraveled snow countries, or who have 
ever known the friendship of a dog, this story 
will be a delight. People who are indifferent 


to those two things will care little for it. A 
better dog than the hero or a more vivid feel- 
ing for the rigorous splendors of the North 
than Mr. London’s have rarely gone into the 
making of a book. 
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Senator Gorman, .f Marylase. 


Political Proprietor of Maryland, Democratic Leader. in the Senate, a Politician 
of singular astuteness and eo Presidential Possibility. 





